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The Outlook 


HE passions aroused by civil war are 
not speedily allayed, and it is evident 
that considerable time must elapse be- 
fore Chili resumes her normal temper. 
Several weeks ago there was a diplo- 
matic flurry, the cause of which has 
never been distinctly disclosed, but 

which related apparently to the harboring of political fugi- 
tives by the United States Minister, Mr. Egan. That diffi- 
culty appears to have blown over. It has been succeeded by 
a much more serious one. Forty men belonging to the 
United States ship of war Baltimore were recently attacked 
in the streets of Valparaiso, and one sailor was killed and a 
number wounded. The authorities, instead of dispersing 
the mob and punishing the assailants, arrested thirty-five of 
the sailors, who, it is said, were unarmed and were con- 
ducting themselves in accordance with the law. The men 
wore the uniform of the United States Navy, and, if cur- 
rent reports are true, it is to that uniform that they owe 
their rough handling at the hands of the mob, the outrage 
being due to a strong feeling current at this moment 
against the United States. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Egan did not preserve that neutral attitude toward the 
contestants in the recent struggle which would have been 
both diplomatic and sound, and there is good reason to 
believe that the Administration has seriously entertained 
the thought of removing him and putting in his place a 
more cautious and discreet man. However this may be, 
and whatever provocation Mr. Egan may have given in 
the way of evident discrimination in favor of Balmaceda, 
the attack on sailors belonging to the United States Navy 
and wearing the United States uniform is an affront to the 
United States which cannot be passed over. The sugges- 
tion has been made that there is a parallelism between this 
case and the massacre of the Italians in New Orleans. 
Every American has good reason to bitterly regret that 
dreadful affair, but in the comparison of the two cases it 
must be remembered that, with one or two exceptions, the 
Italians were not foreign subjects, and that there was 
very strong local provocation; while at Valparaiso the 
sailors who were attacked were not only American citizens, 
but members of the United States Navy, wearing the 
United States uniform. The country takes no stock in 
bluster of any sort, or in any form of “jingoism,” but it 
will heartily stpport the Administration in a just, wise, and 
strong line of action with regard to all such outrages. In 
the meantime the reports that Mr. Egan and United States 
naval officers actively aided Balmaceda ought to be set at 
rest by rigorous inquiry Let us clear our own skirts 
while we demand reparation from Chili. 


® 


The elections held in Chili last week give reasonable 
guaranty of the permanence of the peace just established, 
and indicate that the people accept with gladness the 
ascendency of the Congressional party. This party is now 
more commonly, and, under the present circumstances, 
more correctly, called the Liberal party. In the elections 








just held this party has obtained a large majority in the 


_ Chilian Electoral College, a body which has much the 


same constitutional duty in the choice of the President as 
the Electoral College in the United States, with the excep- 
tion that the members are not restrained by precedent 
from voting for any one whatever. The principal diffi- 
culty which the Liberals had to contend with was the 
opposition of the extreme branch of the Clericals, who 
have all along been inclined to favor Balmaceda, while at 
the same time the dictator’s agents have industriously 
circulated intimations that the Congressionalists were 
really the tools of the Clerical party. The Liberals, how- 
ever, carefully avoided the trap laid for them by their 
opponents, and fought the campaign solely on the issue of 
constitutional liberty. There were no disturbances at the 
polls, and no repression of the vote. The majority of the 
Liberals in both houses is overwhelming. A report was 
published in this country this week that the story of Bal- 
maceda’s suicide was untrue, but it meets with no credence 
either here or in Chili. 
® 


Our readers may recall the fact that Bishop Potter, in 
his recent diocesan charge to his clergy, administered a 
very courteous but all the more stinging rebuke to the 
signers of the famous Remonstrance against the action of 
Drs. Rainsford and Newton in having invited non-episco- 
pally ordained men to preach in their pulpits. This Re- 
monstrance was sent to the public press, and was not only 
there first seen by the Bishop to whom it was addressed, 
but was never seen by him elsewhere. “It is,” said Bishop 
Potter, in his recent charge, “ the first time, I apprehend, 
in the history of this Church, that a bishop has come to 
know of the contents of a communication, addressed ex- 
clusively to himself, by finding it in the columns of a 
newspaper ; and it will be the only time, I hope, that a 
bishop’s only knowledge of such a communication, ad- 
dressed to a bishop in his official capacity, shall be made 
known to him in such a way.’”’ We do not wonder that 
the High Churchmen, stung by this rebuke, have sought 
to defend themselves. Dean Hoffman, who is credited 
with being, if not the author, at least the originator, of the 
Remonstrance, has addressed a letter in reply to the 
Bishop, which, like the Remonstrance, is given to the 
press, asserting that two copies of the Remonstrance were 
sent to the Bishop, one by mail, one by private mes- 
senger, the day before its publication. An outsider cannot 
but curiously wonder why these two copies were thus sent; 
were both the mail and the messenger distrusted? Nor, it 
must be added, does the fact justify, though it may some- 
what alleviate, the indecorum of the original publication. 
The remonstrants had a perfect right to call the attention 
of their Bishop to any breach of Episcopal order, real or 
imagined, in the diocese; but in that case surely they 
should have awaited his action before addressing the 
public. Or they had a right to appeal directly to the 
public; but in that case surely they should not have in- 
volved the Bishop by a specious pretense of addressing 
him. “Open letters” we know; but an “open letter,” 
addressed by subordinates, in form to a superior, in fact 
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to the public, and sent by the same mail to the public 
press and the official addressed, is a manner of conducting 
correspondence hitherto unknown in well-organized bodies, 
and it is to be hoped not to be known in the future, in 
spite of the example set by a party in the Church who are 
especially emphatic in their claim of the authority of, and 
their profession of reverence for, the office of bishop. 


® 


The recall of Father Hall from Boston by his superior 
in England has given occasion for some natural reflections’ 
in the mind of the American respecting the value of foreign 
religious orders upon our soil. The Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, popularly known, from its habitat at Cowley 
near Oxford, as the Cowley Brothers, is a religious order, 
somewhat analogous to Orders within the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, established within the Anglican Church for 
spiritual culture and mission work. Different branches 
have been established in different parts of the world; one 
of these being in Boston, another in Philadelphia. These 
branches were established, we believe, by Father Grafton, 
who was one of the founders of the Order, and with him 
in Boston has been associated for some years Father Hall. 
These Fathers have been, it is hardly necessary to say, 
extremely High Church in their ecclesiastical ideas and 
extremely ritualistic in their practices; but they have also 
been thoroughly consecrated, unselfishly earnest, and heart 
and soul devoted to every good work. Their influence in 
philanthropic and temperance work has been especially 
notable. When, a few years ago, Father Grafton was 
nominated to a bishopric, Dr. Phillips Brooks exerted his 
influence in favor of the confirmation, on the broad ground 
that the diocese had a right to its own choice, that the 
nominee had the spiritual fitness for the episcopate, and 
that High Church and Ritualistic ideas, though of the 
extremest description, could not operate to prevent con- 
firmation. When, last spring, Dr. Phillips Brooks was 
nominated to the episcopacy, Father Hall officially 
approved the nomination, recognizing his spiritual fitness 
for the office, and refusing to regard Dr. Brooks’s Broad 
Church views as any obstacle. For this offense he has been 
recalled to England by the superior of his Order, to whom 
he has given a vow of perpetual obedience ; and in obedi- 
ence to this vow he leaves a field of work in which he had 
accomplished a great service for humanity and the Master, 
and won for himself and his Order a great respect even 
among those who disapproved the un-American principle 
of absolute obedience on which that Order is founded, 
and leaves it, not for a larger work elsewhere, but, if 
apparently well-authenticated report can be trusted, for 
retirement as a penance for his catholicity. The American 
people have short memories; but the memory must 
needs be very short which fails to treasure up the lesson 
of this incident against future attempts to regulate 
Protestant Church movements by authoritative orders from 
superior authorities resident in other countries. 
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A very interesting and significant experiment is to 
be undertaken in the establishment of an “ Andover 
House” in Boston, of which our Boston correspondent 
gives some account, and which is to be devoted to the 
special ends of social Christianity. Increasing attention 
has been given in the Seminary, as in other institutions, 
during the past few years to the study of social and indus- 
trial questions, and full courses of lectures are now regu- 
larly given with special reference to the family, the social 
evolution of labor, pauperism, and crime. It is now pro- 
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posed to secure a house in a suitable location in Boston 
for resident work and study of social problems, the idea 
being, as in the College Settlement and Toynbee Hall, to 
bring students of industrial and social problems from the 
religious standpoint into personal connection with the 
lives of those who need help, to create the sense of brother- 
hood, and to work from within the community for its social 
development. While the aim will be specifically and defi- 
nitely religious, the method will be educational rather than 
evangelistic. The house will also furnish a center for 
social discussion, organization, and arrangement, and will 
serve as a type for a whole class of the most practical 
work which may be carried on in all parts of the country. 
In this plan there is the hint of a new departure in theologi- 
cal education, of the very highest importance. It is directly 
in the line which The Christian Union has long felt to be 
the most promising and fruitful for the men preparing to 
be the helpers and sustainers of their fellows. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of running the Andover House for the 
first year will not exceed $2,000, and there ought to be no 
difficulty in securing that sum of money. 


® 


Dr. Hamlin tells in another column a romantic story of 
a persecuted church. He does not tell his own share in 
the birth of this church, which needs $19,000 to assure 
its life and usefulness in Constantinople, and has, out of its 
poverty, raised $10,000. He does not tell our readers, 
either, that he has secured of this $9,000 the sum of 
$7,300 by his personal efforts, and he declares himself not 
a “good beggar.”” The man who has done the work he 
has done for religious liberty in Turkey ought not to be 
required to travel from church to church to raise the 
balance of this fund; and the men who have suffered all 
that the founders of this church have suffered cannot, 
must not, be allowed to appeal to their kin in Christ across 
the sea in vain for the aid they need to make permanent 
their work and to give a home to their church, 


® 


The past fortnight has been one of the inany in which 
the affairs of private corporations have been of greater 
public importance than the affairs of public corporations. 
At its beginning came the news of the removal of John 
Hoey and Clapp Spooner from the presidency and vice- 
presidency of the Adams Express Company. The cause 
of their removal was the fact, learned from the former’s 
testimony in a civil suit against him, that, in a bargain by 
which the Adams Express Company had paid $850,000 
for the business of certain New England express compa- 
nies, these two officers and one Henry C. Sherbourne 
netted a profit of $700,000, Mr. Sherbourne, according 
to his complaint, had not received his full share of this 
profit, and brought the suit which called out the incriminat- 
ing testimony from Mr. Hoey. The directors naturally 
concluded that the company had paid just $700,000 more 
for the business than it was worth, and decided to secure 
other officers to look after its interests. They have 
brought civil suit for the recovery of the overcharge, but 
a criminal suit is not contemplated. If the charges are 
sustained, the action of the directors cannot be too highly 
commended or too widely imitated. The indifferentism 
with which such breaches of trust are passed over 
marks the worst spirit of the times. A few days after 
these revelations were made, the bondholders of the Oregon 
Pacific Railroad held a stormy meeting in this city, at 
which charges were brought against the receiver of the 
road. The bondholders said that they invested in this 
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road with the understanding that its bonds were to be 
issued only as fast as its construction advanced, and that 
the bonding should not exceed $25,000 a mile. The 
$15,000,000 of bonds authorized were thus to have pro- 
vided for the building of a road six hundred miles in 
length. Yet they have been exhausted when only one 
hundred and forty miles have been completed. The 
interest upon the bonds has stopped, and the wages to the 
workmen are $100,000 in arrears. On Wednesday of 
last week the matter was brought before an Oregon 
Circuit Court, which ordered that the road be sold as 
soon as properly advertised, and the proceeds be applied 
to the payment of the employees. The case of the bond- 
holders against the receiver has not yet been decided. 
The losses in this case, as in that of the express company, 
fall entirely upon the investing public, and not at all 
upon the general public; yet compared with the amounts 
involved, even the stealings from the taxpayers of Pennsyl- 
vania have been affairs of the second order. 


@ 


Of a different character, yet not less important, was the 
meeting of the managers of the transcontinental railroads in 
this city. The question uppermost was whether these roads 
should continue to pay a subsidy to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. The object of this subsidy, as explained by 
an officer in a published interview, is to keep the steam- 
ship line from precipitating a railroad war. “If,” he said, 
“the Pacific Mail Steamship Company reduced rates 
from New York to San Francisco to $1 per 100 pounds, or 
made such a through rate to Asiatic ports as amounted 
to the same thing, the transcontinental roads, except the 
one the steamship company pro-rated with, would lose 
their trans-Pacific business.” In order to give the sub- 
sidy as good an appearance as possible, it is granted in 
the form of a contract for space room on the vessels. No 
matter how little business the Company may do, $75,000 
a month is guaranteed it. Last year the roads were called 
upon for $400,000 for which no work was done, and, of 
course, no workman was paid. The Northern Pacific 
objected to paying its percentage of ‘the subsidy on the 
ground that, as it did not reach the port of San Francisco, 
it was not concerned in the business of the steamship 
company. For two days the Association was in danger of 
going to pieces upon this rock. Finally a compromise was 
agreed upon, and the subsidy will be continued. At the 
same meeting it appeared that these roads are paying with- 
out protest an annual subsidy of $500,000 a year to the 
Canadian Pacific for keeping out of the Pacific Coast 
business of the United States. Here again half a million 
dollars are given away without any cost for labor per- 
formed. ‘The dead loss involved in such payments, quite 
as much as the dead loss involved in such breaches of 
trusts as were described in the preceding paragraph, 
would bring discredit upon any State corporation in the 
country. Compared with such drains as these upon the 
revenues of the great transportation companies, the chances 
of Doe or Roe for this or that office are of little public 


concern. 
@ 


Census Bulletin rrs, just published, continues the 
presentation of railway statistics. This work is done 
under the general direction of Mr. Henry C. Adams, the 
statistician of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, and 
is, of course, much more authoritative than most of that 
done by the present Bureau. At the same time it is less 
interesting. We have criticised sharply the unscientific 
character of Superintendent Porter’s work; but we are 
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glad to recognize that, though he has none of the instincts 
of a scientist, he has the instincts of a newspaper man, and 
has ordered special work upon topics interesting to the 
general public. To those interested in education, for 
example, it was highly gratifying to have a special bulletin 
prepared showing that the enrollment of scholars in the 
public schools of Mississippi was much greater in propor- 
tion to the population than in New York. The fact—had 
it been a fact—would have been worthy of several “ scare 
head-lines” in any well-conducted newspaper. To those of 
us, however, who care more to be informed than to be 
amazed, it was a trifle irritating to observe that the 
“public school enrollment” in Mississippi coincided 
exactly with the whole number of children between the 
ages of six and eighteen, whether they went to school or 
not. In the same way, to those interested in charities, it 
was highly gratifying to have a special bulletin prepared 
showing that pauperism was decreasing. Yet it was a 
trifle depressing to find a little later, in the “ State Chari- 
ties Record,” that, according to State authorities, the out- 
door paupers in Massachusetts numbered 13,710, instead 
of 1,591 as reported by the Federal census; and in New 
York State numbered 97,018, instead of 2,032. Such dis- 
crepancies call to mind the Civil Service Reform League’s 
report upon the methods by which the Federal enumer- 
ators were selected. 
® 


In the bulletins on railway statistics the fault is a very 
different one. The figures are apparently accurate to the 
last digit, but many of the things the public most wants to 
know about are not presented. We are told in the last 
bulletin, for example, that in the second group of States 
covered—the old “ Middle States,” Maryland, and part of 
West Virginia—the number of passengers carried one 
mile in 1889 was 3,293,932,937 ; the number of tons of 
freight carried the same distance, 23,095,074,181; and 
the number of employees, 208,421. Such figures are, of 
course, almost meaningless, and the dreariest of Grad- 
grinds could not and would not carry them in his head 
for a single day. It is possible, however, to picture their 
significance by imagining each employee as carrying on 
his shoulders seven tons of freight and one passenger for 
a distance of fifty miles a day. ‘Ten years ago it was six 
tons that he carried. During the decade the amount of 
service done by the roads has just doubled. All these 
statistics are interesting enough, but they relate entirely 
to the production of wealth, and not to its distribution. 
It is the latter problem with which the public is now most 
concerned, and we cannot help regretting that there are 
no tables showing how much of the earnings of the roads 
go to the owners and how much to the employees. The 
census ten years ago showed that the former received 
more than half. It would be interesting to know whether 
their share has been increasing or diminishing. There is 
only one of the problems of distribution upon which light 
is thrown. The taxes paid by railroads are increasing. 
The New England States make a fairly good showing. The 
roads of this section paid $23,000,000 taxes out of an in- 
come of $201,000,000. ‘The roads of the Middle States 
pay but $56,000,000 out of an income of $994,000,000. In 
other words, the owners of New York and Pennsylvania 
roads pay one-twentieth of their net income to the public. 
The owners of New England roads pay one-tenth. Mean- 
while the owners of real estate in both these sections pay 
fully one-fifth. If taxation is to be equalized, the taxes 
on real estate must clearly be lightened and those on 
railroad corporations increased. 
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The announcement that the East Africa Company is 
about to withdraw from Uganda has an unmistakable sig- 
nificance. The discovery is again being made ‘that 
equatorial Africa is not an Eden, and that it is not to be 
won over to civilization in a day. Uganda has long been 
supposed to be the richest in resources and the most 
delightful in climate of all the native kingdoms of the con- 
tinent. It has, in fact, been called “ the pearl of equatorial 
Africa.” When the scramble for Africa was at its height, 
a year and a half ago, it was the subject of the bitterest 
controversy between the English and German colonial 
enthusiasts, each party claiming it by right of discovery 
and occupation. The former based its claims on the 
treaties of Mr. Stanley, and the latter on those of Dr. 
Peters. But, as the visit of Mr. Stanley antedated that of 
Dr. Peters, the country was included within the British 
sphere of influence. There was great joy in England over 
its acquisition, and like disappointment in Germany over 
its loss. The expeditions of Captain Lugard and Mr. 
F. J. Jackson show, however, that there was no occasion 
for either English elation or German depression. They 
found that the country was almost impassable by reason of 
the network of rivers and forest-covered gorges, and that 
the climate was wholly unsuited to white colonization. 
The decision of the East Africa Company, which made 
great haste to occupy it after the exclusion of the Germans, 
to withdraw from it, presents, therefore, no insoluble 
mystery. But this step suggests an interesting inquiry. 
If Uganda is unfit for white colonization ; if it cannot be 
made a home for the surplus populations of the overcrowded 
cities of England, is there any district in equatorial Africa 
that can be devoted to this beneficent purpose? What 
district is more free from its dreadful heat or from its 
deadly fevers? The testimony of all African travelers 
shows that these merciless assailants of human life are 
everywhere present, and that no effective means has yet 
been discovered to ward them off. 


@ 


The withdrawal of the East Africa Company from 
Uganda has undoubtedly been hastened by another con- 
sideration that is not without noticeable significance. The 
need of money from which this Company has been suffer- 
ing for some time past had as} much weight, perhaps, in 
influencing its action as the discouraging discoveries of 
Mr. Jackson and Captain Lugard. The retention and 
administration of Uganda meant an expenditure that the 
treasury of the Company could not bear, for it has already 
felt obliged to ask the Government for a subsidy, plead- 
ing as an excuse that it could not compete with its Ger- 
man rival south of Kilima-Ndjaro, which receives a heavy 
subvention from the home government. It is an interest- 
ing fact that when the mania for African colonies first 
broke out, the claim was put forth that if the Government 
would only afford protection from encroachments, all the 
money needed to develop the country would be furnished 
by private capitalists. It was asserted further that these 
capitalists not only believed in a great future for African 
trade, but were anxious to take part in the extinction of 
African slavery and the conversion of the African savages 
to Christianity. For atime they did contribute freely to 
African enterprise. But the difficulty that the East Africa 
Company is experiencing in getting money appears to 
indicate that they have lost their faith in that future, and 
that their philanthropic motives were not as deep-seated 
and unchangeable as was supposed. And if they seem to 
have made the discovery that the possibilities of trade with 
savages whose wants and tastes are few and easily satis- 
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fied with moderate supplies of beads and calico or rum and 
powder are not quite infinite, they have no reason to 
flatter themselves that it is new. 


The recent rediscovery of the Grand Falls of Labrador, 
by two distinct parties of explorers, is an event of great 
geographical interest, and also gives us for the first time a 
clear and undisputable account of what proves to be one 
of the greatest natural wonders of the world, hardly infe- 
rior in some of its aspects to the great cataract at Niagara. 
These falls were first seen by a white man about fifty years 
ago, and his description of them, strange to say, instead of 
exaggerating, underrated their beauty and their extent. 
The Indians have always regarded the place with super- 
stitious awe, and have been unwilling to guide explorers 
thither. This summer an expedition of students from 
Bowdoin College reached the Grand or Hamilton River, 
which gives rise to these falls, and shortly afterward the 
place was visited by a party of English explorers. All 
agree in their description of the falls. These are formed 
by a powerful stream which flows about 400 miles before 
it reaches the precipice of 316 feet in height down which 
it makes a sheer descent. If to this distance we add the 
length of the three rapids above the fall, the entire descent 
may be estimated at something like 500 feet. It will be 
remembered that the height of the Niagara Falls is only 
164 feet at the greatest, so that the Grand Falls more than 
double the height of those at Niagara. On the other hand,. 
the volume of water which passes over the Niagara Falls 
is immensely greater than that in the Labrador cataract ; 
in fact, the width of the Niagara River above the Falls is 
altogether about 1,200 feet, while that of the Hamilton River 
above the rapids is only 200 feet. Thus the Grand Falls pre- 
sent to the sight a comparatively slender stream flowing over 
a precipice of extraordinary height. Professor Bryant, of 
the English party of discoverers, declares that in grandeur 
and impressiveness it is surpassed only by the Niagara 
Falls, and possibly by those at Zambesi. Both parties of 
explorers met with serious obstacles, and were compelled 
by the inaccessible swamps and forests they came across 
to change their course many times. Their accounts of 
hardships undergone in the trackless wilderness convinces 
the reader that it will be a long time before the tourist 
hordes will be able to break into the deep solitude of this 
grand and beautiful spectacle. 
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GENERAL News.—A rebellion has broken out in the 
Province of Fokien, China; the insurgents openly pro- 
claim their intention to overthrow the present dynasty ; 
an engagement between the imperial troops and the rebels 
is said to have resulted in a victory for the latter; an 
epidemic of cholera is prevailing in Amoy, and many 
foreigners have died. Three Russian ironclads were 
launched at St. Petersburg on October 20; the largest, 
called the Navarino, is of 9,000 horse-power and carries two 
fifty-two-ton guns and many smaller ones. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the poet and journalist, arrived in this city last 
week from England; he will give readings from his own 
works throughout the country——The British Com- 
missioners who have recently visited Chicago to look after 
English interests in the World’s Fair have made a very 
favorable report to the English Government on the pros- 
pects and plans of the Exposition. Mr. William L. Jack- 
son has been appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
succeed Mr. Balfour. A revolt in Paraguay has been sup- 
pressed. A new Cabinet has been formed in New South 
Wales, under the leadership of Mr. Dibbs. A monument 
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to the late Henry W. Grady was unveiled at Atlanta, Ga., on 
October 21; the oration was delivered by Governor Hill, 
of this State. John E, Redmond has been chosen 
leader of the Parnell branch of the Irish party. It is 
said that Russia will probably prohibit the export of oats, 
potatoes, buckwheat, and millet. Mr. Thomas G. Hodg- 
kins, of Setauket, L. I., has made a gift of $200,000 to 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, half of the 
income of which is to be devoted to the diffusion of 
knowledge “as to the nature and properties of atmos- 
pheric air in connection with the welfare of man in 
his daily life;” the income of the other half of the 
fund is for the general purposes of diffusing knowledge 


among men. 


World-wide Methodism—1891 


Since our last issue went to press, the Second Ecumeni- 
cal Methodist Conference has adjourned. Its delibera- 
tions have produced a very marked and wide impression. 
The representatives of 25,000,000 of people have come 
from every quarter of the globe evidently for something 
better than to write annals or to indulge in shallow enthusi- 
asms. Such a gathering presents to the world a revelation 
of the thought and an interpretation of the life of one of 
the great religious organisms of our age. It declares, not 
what Methodism has been, but what it is apd what it 
purposes to be. Even though the Conference has had no 
legislative functions whatever, and individual utterances 
cannot be held to voice the opinion of the whole, there is 
a deep and broad current of sentiment and conviction 
whose movement may be marked with considerable cer- 
tainty. What, then, of the Methodism of 1891 ? 

First of all, it makes for Christian unity. The action 
of the Conference was general and conservative, but its 
direction is unmistakable. The union of Methodism with 
other branches of the Church is in the background, but 
the preliminary work of closing its own utterly needless 
schisms is welcomed with enthusiasm. The smaller Eng- 
lish bodies seem even eager—the larger one less so. Yet 
the overtures of the President of the Wesleyan Conference 
and the ardent purposes of such advocates of union as 
Hugh Price Hughes encourage the belief that neither radi- 
cal political differences nor the great property questions 
involved can long divide where mutual attraction is so 
Strong and so reasonable. On this side of the Atlantic 
the Methodisms of Canada are now a unit, and by example 
and precept they urge their own success as relevant and 
vital testimony, 

The Bishops of the three colored Churches, which would 
aggregate a million of members, have declared, after grave 
conference, in favor of a union of those branches, and 
will severally present the recommendation to the govern- 
ing bodies of their Churches. The fence between the two 
great organizations in the United States still stands firm 
and high, The difficulty is—there is a negro in it. When 
grace shall conquer prejudice, when sentiment shall go down 
before principle—who can tell? But at least the convic- 
tion is gaining fast that division, where it is causeless, is 
not only inexpedient, but wrong, and the folly of dividing 
forces in the presence of the enemy is now generally ac- 
knowledged to be very feeble strategy. 

In the second place, Methodism stands for intellectual 
freedom. Some of the papers upon educational themes 
were not above the average of commonplace utterance. 
The view ecumenical is far more difficult for many than 
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the view provincial. But ample evidence was afforded 
that the grave problems of primary and secondary educa- 
tion are the same in England, America, and Australia, and 
that Methodists are alert to meet them. When, however, 
the interests of higher education were under discussion, 
the settled purpose of Methodism to assert her right to be 
second to none in the support and use of the true university, 
and to be reckoned in her second century as great a power 
in education as she has been in evangelism during her first, 
became conspicuous. This spirit was attested by the 
frequent references to the projected American University 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church, and the 
cordial reception given not only to the evangelists and 
administrators in the Conference, but also to the scholars. 
And if this drift seems less clearly indicated in the strangely 
narrow and timid utterances of some “who seem to be 
pillars ” in American Methodism, it must be remembered 
that here as in England the attitude of the Church as a 
whole is one of fearless welcome to all truth and of pro- 
found conviction that honest criticism is not the, penalty 
of intellectual advancement so much as it is the irresistible 
demand of the spiritual life. 

Thirdly, concerning the position of woman in the Church 
the Conference afforded some inieresting disclosures. It 
is more than probable that, as a rule, the most active and 
not the most weighty debaters held the floor during the 
special discussions affecting her status. With one or two 
exceptions, many of the able men of the Methodist 
Episcopal and of the Wesleyan Methodist Churches 
had no word to say. Doubtless had they spoken the dis- 
cussion would have been more definitely representative. 
But the sentiment of the galleries, the fearlessness of the 
delegates from the minor bodies of England, the eloquent 
presentation of woman’s work as deaconesses in great 
cities and in foreign lands, the genuine tribute to her 
power which the heart of the great Conference clearly 
yielded, all conspired to produce the impression that 
Methodism is inclined to give to woman the right of way to 
any position to which her deepest convictions impel her, 
This does not necessarily mean immediate admission to Geu- 
eral Conferences or orders. It does mean a recognition of 
the providential enlargement of woman’s sphere of work, 
and a purpose to abide by the revelations of progress. 

And, finally, the place and attitude of Methodism in the 
hosts of aggressive Christianity were clearly set forth. That 
place is at the front—that attitude one of vigorous attack all 
along the line. Romanism is met by the force of ideas and 
the diffusion of knowledge. Intemperance and its social 
center, the saloon, are to be overcome and destroyed by 
the abolition of the traffic and the practice of total absti- 
nence. The position of American Methodists on this subject 
is well understood, and it is very evident that their English 
brethren are fast coming up to their ground. The treat- 
ment of the great social questions involved in the relations 
of Capital and Labor and the reorganization of society 
was inadequate, but the intense interest in such move- 
ments as the West London Mission and the strong utter- 
ances of individual members of the Conference help to 
break our disappointment that Ecumenical Methodism, 
which passed such ringing resolutions against the opium 
traffic, the presence of immoral men in places of public 
trust, and the opening of the World’s Fair upon the 
Sabbath, had no common utterance to give the world 
touching the relation of the Church to the workingman 
and to the terrible social unrest of our time. Gambling 
in all its forms was denounced by Englishmen as severely 
as by Americans. The blessings of international arbitra- 
tion were emphasized in able papers and by the wise 
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words of President Harrison, who was cordially greeted at 
one of the sessions. The scope of the Church’s missionary 
effort was defined, and her great enterprises discussed at 
length. There were signs that the sentiment of the Church 
concerning amusements was shifting from the narrowness 
and weakness of the letter to the breadth and strength of 
the spirit. And the Conference closed with the look out- 
ward upon the world and toward the future, and the look 
upward in prayer for the divine blessing upon the work 
and the menof the next decade. When the third Ecumeni- 
cal Methodist Conference assembles, in the first year of a» 
new century, what shall be recorded of the Methodism of 


1901? 
% 


Concerning Spiritualism 


We recently referred an Inquiring Friend, desirous of 
information concerning Spiritualism, to the report of the 
Seybert Commission (J. B. Lippincott Company). This 
Commission, composed partially of members of the Faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania, made what appeared to 
be a thorough examination of the different phenomena of 
Spiritualism, and reported, as the result of their investiga- 
tions, that there was nothing in the phenomena that could 
not be produced by legerdemain, and that many of them 
evidently were so produced. A correspondent has called 
our attention to a review of this report, prepared by the 
late Professor Henry Kiddle, and published, under the 
auspices of the American Spiritualist Alliance, by Colby & 
Rich, of Boston. We have procured this review, and read 
it with care. Its main criticisms of the Seybert Report 
may be summed up under three heads : 

I. That the will of Mr. Seybert provided that the exam- 


- ination should be conducted by the incumbent of a new 


chair of philosophy, aided by a commission of the Faculty ; 
and that no one was appointed to fill the chair, so that the 
investigation was not conducted according to the terms of 
the bequest. This may invalidate the bequest, but it does 
not of itself invalidate the investigation. 

II. That all the men who signed the report did not 
attend all the séances; that, indeed, no one gentleman 
attended all, and some of them only a few. It is not, 
however, unusual for such a commission to unite in a gen- 
eral report though a@// the investigations have not been 
conducted by a// the signers. The report itself shows 
with great distinctness who attended each séance. The 
attendance appears to us to have been sufficient to enable 
the signers to know whereof they reported. 

III. That the circumstances show clearly that the Com- 
missioners were prejudiced against Spiritualism. This is 
true. It would, indeed, be impossible to secure for the 
investigation of Spiritualism a commission of men who pos- 
sessed adequate intelligence and who were not prepos- 
sessed either for or against the theory of spiritual persons 
operating through mediums to produce rappings and other 
kindred manifestations. The only question for the stu- 
dent is whether the Commission were so prejudiced that 
they could not give due weight to evidence; whether their 
prepossession against the theory of spiritual influence 
would outweigh their desire for the absolute truth. In 
our judgment, the character] both of the gentlemen and 
of the report justifies confidence, not in their absolute im- 
partiality, but in their candor and judicial temper. 

We think that the Society for Psychical Research of 
Great Britain has fairly established the fact that there are 
psychical phenomena which purely materialistic theories of 
life have never adequately explained, and probably never can 
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adequately explain. -But, after carefully:reading Professor 
Henry Kiddle’s able and caustic criticism of the report of 
the Seybert Commission, we are still of opinion that its 
investigation may be safely accepted as adequate, and its 
conclusions as justified by the facts, and we repeat what 
we have heretofore said, begging our readers to observe 
that the words are well weighed, that “in Spiritualism, 
as purporting to be a revelation of religious truth, there is 
nothing worthy the serious consideration of serious- 
minded men.” 
% 


A Letter of Introduction 


We desire to commend to the attention and confidence 
of our readers General George D. Johnston, of New Orleans, 
and the cause which he represents. General Johnston is 
in the North endeavoring to awaken the interest and secure 
the co-operation of his fellow-citizens in the anti-lottery 
campaign now being fought in Louisiana. The North 
shares the responsibility of fastening this curse upon the 
State; the North should share in the effort to redeem the 
State from the curse. 

In 1868 the Carpet-bag Legislature of Louisiana 
granted to a band of gamblers from New York a charter 
for the Louisiana Lottery Company, with a capital of one 
million dollars and a monopoly of the business for twenty- 
five years. In 1879 this charter was repealed; but the 
repeal was .set aside by a decision of a United States 
judge that the charter was a contract and could not be 
repealed. The principle of that decision has since, in 
another case, been reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but meanwhile the issue had passed beyond 
legislative control. For the same Legislature which re- 
pealed the charter called a Constitutional Convention, and 
to this field the battle was transferred. The result there 
of a doubtful contest was a compromise: a provision in 
the new Constitution prohibiting all lotteries after January 
1, 1895, and meanwhile permitting this one. The inter- 
vening years have witnessed a marvelous growth of the 
great monopoly. The market price of the stock now rep- 
resents a value considerably greater than that of the entire 
banking capital of the State. The surplus accumulated is 
not known; but the dividends have ranged from 70 to 160 
per cent., and this out of only one-half the net earnings, 
the other half belonging to the lessees. The scheme of 
drawings has increased from a monthly capital prize of 
$30,000 to one of $300,000, and a semi-annual capital 
prize of $600,000. The scheduled drawings, daily, monthly, 
and semi-annual, amount to $48,000,000 annually. The 
written statements of the Company indicate a division of 
less than 53 per cent. of their receipts in prizes. The entire 
United States is levied upon by this devourer of the poor 
man’s wages. If its reports may be believed, 93 per cent. 
of its receipts come from outside the State of Louisiana. ° 

The 1st of January, 1895, is drawing near, when, by the 
Constitution, this Lottery must cease. The Lottery Com- 
pany has, therefore, repudiated its pledges made to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1880, and is calling for an 
amendment to the Constitution continuing its power. It 
demands a charter which shall give it for twenty-five years 
to come a monopoly and secure it exemption from all 
governmental supervision and all police control. It has 
carried through the Legislature a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution giving it this charter. Ithas secured from 
the courts a decision that the Governor’s approval is not 
needed. It is canvassing the State with extraordinary 
vigor for a popular approval. It has a large fund to draw 
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on for the necessities of this campaign. It offers to the 
people of the State for the charter the sum of $31,250,000, 
in annual payments of $1,250,000. It has control of a 
large proportion of the press. It secures acquiescence 
where it cannot secure active co-operation by menaces or 
by promises. It counts on the negro vote to carry through 
its scheme and confer its charter. It is the negro’s worst 
enemy; but it trusts to his ignorance and his newly awak- 
ened, but yet blind and foolish, ambition for advancement 
to help it capture the State. It counts on the acquiescence 
of both the political parties. What it has done to procure 
the acquiescence of one party we told our readers last week. 
But it has not been able to purchase the silence of the 
Church, Every religious paper is enlisted in the campaign 
against the Lottery. Nearly every preacher is enlisted 
against it. There is no certain census, but probably a 
majority of the negro preachers are either actively or 
mildly opposed to it. The best and purest and noblest 
citizens of Louisiana are draining their resources in this 
unequal battle. It is conscience against cash ; intelligence 
against ignorance; honesty against cupidity; patriotism 
against corruption. The whole Nation is interested in the 
issue. The whole Nation should contribute to the cause. 
The local army of virtue needs sympathy, friends, money, 
and the reinforcement of a great National sentiment. 
Ministers, editors, friends of truth and righteousness, 
who wish to know more of this battle that they may aid in 
it, may address General George D. Johnston, care of The 
Christian Union, and we will see that his mail reaches 


him. 
& 
The Spectator 


A lady of the Spectator’s acquaintance—Mrs. X., let us call 
her—was “lying off,” as it were, on a hot summer’s afternoon 
in the privacy of her own room. She had taken an interesting 
book to beguile the time, and had thrown herself down on a 
comfortable lounge by an open window, where the soft breeze 
just moved the muslin curtain, and the gentle soughing of the 
leaves on the drooping elm that shaded the house and lapped 
the roof above her oriel window lulled her into that half-dreamy, 
half-conscious state which is, perhaps, the most delectable and 
delicious condition that a weman ever experiences. 

She had thrown off her gown, and was in a dressing sacque, 
feeling quite at ease, for she thought no one could venture out 
to make calls on such a sultry afternoon. The book had fallen 
by her side; dreams of Elysian fields and running waters and 
singing birds and fragrant flowers were running through her 
mind; upon her face played a smile, as if she had just met and 
greeted a long-lost friend—when there came a tap upon the 
door, and she roused enough to say, “Is it you, dearest?” “No, 
marm,” said the maid, handing her a visiting-card, “it is a lady 
in the parlor, what wants ta see you.” With a sigh, the Spec- 
tator said, in quite a different tone, “ Did you not tell her I was 
engaged, and could not see any one?” “Yes, marm, I told 
her you wasn’t to home, but she said she had come from a 
distance, and she must see you.” 


@ 


Mrs. X. studied the card; it was not a familiar name, and 
her first thought was, “I will not go down; it is too provoking 
to be disturbed in this way, and by a stranger too.” The 
second thought—* Perhaps I ought ;” and the ought prevailed, 
for she was not without feeling for any person who could brave 
the heat of a midsummer’s afternoon with the mercury at 90° 
in the shade, and she thought it must be a matter of vital impor- 
tance that called forth such an effort. Accordingly she made 
a hasty toilet and descended to the parlor to meet her unknown 
guest, using, meantime, her best endeavors to calm her per- 
turbed spirits and smooth her wrinkled brow. She succeeded 
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in so far as to have on quite a company smile by the time she 
reached the parlor, where sat a tall, dignified person, who arose 
as she entered and thus addressed her: “ This is Mrs. X., I 
presume; my card gave my name; and though I have not the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with you, I felt that the importance 
of my errand would justify an interview, even on such an 
afternoon as this. I am sure you will agree with me when I 
have made known the object of my visit.” The curiosity ot 
Mrs. X. was at its height, for the great stress laid upon the 
importance of the interview made her feel that the destiny of a 
soul or the fate of a nation depended upon it. 


® 


The lady cleared her throat, and several times changed her 
position. She twirled her parasol, and traced with the point of 
it the flowers on the carpet. She wiped her face, upon which 
stood large drops of perspiration, caused more perhaps by the 
agitation of her mind than by the excessive heat of the day, and 
began: “ Madam, you are a friend of Senator M——, and I 
know how much you and your husband respect and honor him. 
I am also aware of the very high regard the Senator has for 
you and your opinions.” Mrs. X. quietly answered: “ Yes, 
Senator M is an old and intimate friend of my husband.” 
“ You are aware, madam, that he is a man of powerful physique. 
He has a very broad chest, and consequently requires a great 
deal of air to properly expand his lungs. My mind has been 
much exercised of late about his surroundings. You know, 
madam, the Senator’s means are limited. He has never, during 
all his long and honorable career, used his position for personal 
aggrandizement. He has served his country, and not himself, 
as too many public men do, and he is worthy of all honor. The 
room he occupies is not large, the ceiling is low, and the air 
is not sufficient for a man of the Senator’s large lung capacity.” 


® 





By this time Mrs. X. began to wonder what bearing the air 
in Senator M ’s room had upon the vital matter in hand, but 
light soon dawned upon her mind. “I have”—the lady con- 
tinued—“a large place and aconsiderable fortune in my own 
right at present, and I shall have a larger income after the death 
of my mother, who is quite aged, and will soon pass away. My 
rooms are large and airy, and much better adapted to the wants of 
a man in Senator M ’s position than those he now occupies. 
Since his wife’s death his wants have not been properly attended 
to. He has but one servant, and I have been pained to see, 
when I have been at his house, how little was done for his com- 
fort. His food is not properly prepared, and he has no one to 
study his wants and to greet him with a smile when he returns 
home. The thought of his loneliness really brings tears to my 
eyes.” Up to this point Mrs. X. had listened with amused 
attention, only occasionally uttering a meek “Yes” or “ No,” 
as the remarks of the lady seemed to demand. But, just here, 
she ventured the remark that the Senator had been, much of the 
time since his wife’s death, in her family. “I know it, madam, 
I know it, and the country owes you a debt of gratitude for 
what you have done for that noble man.” This last remark 
was made with choking voice and tearful eyes. “But do you 
not see, madam, the need he has of a congenial companion, and, 
though I say it who should not, perhaps, I feel myself com- 
petent to fill any position, and so great is my admiration for the 
Senator, and so keenly do I feel his lonely position, that I would 
gladly devote my life to him and serve him as a faithful and 
loving wife. 

“You doubtless perceive, madam, by my conversation, that 
I could adorn the high position I should take as the wife of the 
Senator, and I came to you, feeling sure you would appreciate 
my feelings, and would make known to the Senator your im- 
pression of me, and of my ability to grace any position, however 
exalted. Of course, you would not speak of my conversation 
with you, but I thought you might mention of having met me 
casually, and of your own impression as to my fitness for the 
place.” 

At this point the lady arose and bowed herself out, and Mrs. 
X. was left to meditate upon the strange experiences of life. 
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Biblical Criticism and Reverence for the Bible 
By the Rev. A. B. Bruce 


T is vain for pious men to cry out against criticism, or 
to make lamentations over its evil tendencies. Criti- 
cism is inevitable; it is, moreover, perfectly legiti- 
mate, for it is based wholly on phenomena observa- 
ble in the Scriptures. The critic’s conclusions are 
all drawn from facts of Scripture, and his professed 

aim is to know as exactly as possible all that can be known 
about the genesis of the Book which all Christians regard 
as divine. A critic may be under the influence of an 
unbelieving naturalistic bias, but he is not an unbeliever 
in virtue of being a critic; he is simply a man prosecuting 
in a positive scientific spirit a department of study of very 
great interest and importance—that which seeks to 
determine as far as may be the literary history of the 
Bible. 

Instead of indulging in jeremiads over the critics and 
their evil ways, we shall be much better employed in con- 
sidering the question how far religious reverence for the 
Bible can be reconciled with critical views as to the origin 
and history of the several books of which it consists. This 
is one of the most urgent apologetic tasks of the: present 
time. It is not less pressing than the problem of recon- 
ciling the Christian faith with the evolutionary theory of 
the origin of the universe. Can the old theistic faith live 
with the new scientific faith in evolution? is a question 
which distinguished apologetic writers have been trying to 
answer in recent years, and on the whole very success- 
fully. The apologist as such does not dogmatize on the 
theory of evolution. He simply accepts it hypothetically 
and asks: Suppose it true, what then? In the same 
way apologists have now to inquire: Suppose the critical 
account of Biblical literature to be true, what then? Can 
we still retain our faith in a revelation, and our old esti- 
mate of the Bible as the record and interpretation of that 
revelation ? 

We believe that this question also can be answered in 
the affirmative. Adequately to establish this position would 
demand a book instead of an article. We must, therefore, 
confine ourselves to a single sample of the apologetic 
argument. We select the critical views as to the late 
origin of the Pentateuch, and of the Law as a written Code, 
and ask two questions: First, assuming these views to be 
correct, does not that part of Scripture to which they refer 
seriously mislead the unlearned reader who is entirely 
ignorant of criticism? Second, can that portion of Scripture 
retain its value for those who accept the main conclusions 
of critical research ? 

The unlearned reader regards the Pentateuch as the 
work of Moses, and the laws it contains as delivered by 
him to Israel in the name of Jehovah. He accepts all 
the statements in the five books regarding Israel’s early 
history and the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness as 
absolutely correct. If critical theories be well founded, 
this implicit confidence is to a certain extent misplaced. 
Certain laws, ¢. g.. are put into the mouth of Moses which 
were, in that case, of much later date, if not as customs at 
least as divine commands. The plain reader is thus occa- 
sionally misled as to matters of historical fact. But does 
he get a wrong religious impression by taking all that is 
stated concerning the origins of Israel in Genesis, and 
concerning the Sinaitic legislation in the following books, 
as literally and exactly true? On the contrary, he simply 
learns with added emphasis the lessons which, on any 
theory that accepts revelation as a fact, the books in ques- 
tion were intended to convey; viz., that Israel was a 
chosen people, and that God’s covenant with Israel was 
formed through the mediation of Moses. The first of these 
truths is vividly set forth in the story of the patriarchs in 
Genesis. The critical student may have misgivings as to 
the historical exactness of many particulars in that story, 
but if he be a believing man he will accept the general 
significance of the narrative; viz., that from the very 


first God was preparing a people that should stand in 
peculiar relations to himself and play a very important 
part in the religious history of the world. The unlearned 
man takes from the story the same meaning, only with 
enhanced impressiveness because of his implicit confidence 
in the detail. So likewise in regard to the Law. For the 
critic the Law is Mosaic only in the sense that it is the 
result of a development out of historical Mosaism. The 
Mosaic legislation, for him, contained the Levitical Code 
only in the sense in which the acorn contains the oak. As 
the unlearned man views the matter, the tree of the Law 
did not grow, but was created full grown; just as, for the 
generations who lived before the doctrine of evolution was 
enunciated, the species of living creatures were immediate 
creations, not the product of a secular development. He 
may be mistaken in this view, but his very mistake only 
tends to strengthen what even the critic, if he be a believ- 
ing man, as he well may be, admits to be a true impression, 
that the Law as found in the Pentateuch was Mosaic. 
The sole difference between the plain man and the critic 
is this: The critic says the Law grew out of Mosaism ; 
the plain man says the Law was given by Moses. 

Doubtless the plain man loses something through his 
ignorance of criticism, assuming that its conclusions are 
well founded. He does not understand the real course of 
Israel’s history, and misses the edification an intelligent 
view of that history is fitted to yield. Then through lack 
of this insight many things in the historical books remain 
puzzles to him. If, ¢. g., the law of the one sanctuary was 
really as old as Moses, how came it that up to a certain 
date no person, not even prophets, seemed to know of it 
or to pay any heedto it? The existence of such unsolved 
problems for the reader ignorant of criticism tends to mar 
his edification. But the evil admits of remedy. Criticism 
can be popularized ; it is being popularized by such books 
as that of Dr. Gladden, “ Who Wrote the Bible?” The 
process, indeed, involves peril. Old reverence may be lost 
while new knowledge is being acquired. It is the risk of 
all transition times, and must be run. It will not do to 
say: ‘Leave the plain man alone to enjoy the Bible in his 
own fashion. He surely can get all the benefit the Bible 
was intended to convey to devout souls without being 
indebted to scholars!” No, he cannot. Without the aid 
of scholars he could get no good of the Bible at all. 
Scholars had to translate the Bible out of Hebrew and 
Latin into the only language he knows. To scholars 
he is indebted for a truer reflection of the original by 
revised translations based on an amended text of the 
original Greek of the New Testament. All this lies behind 
us. It will be the turn of the critics next to do their best 
for the people by telling them the story of the origin of 
the Bible. 

But when that is done, how far will a critically instructed 
public be able to retain its faith in the Bible as a God- 
given religious guide ? Now, in connection with this ques- 
tion it is a very reassuring consideration that, on critical 
views of the late origin of the Levitical Law, a// New Testa- 
ment verdicts concerning the Law’s function and value remain 
not only unreversed, but greatly strengthened. These verdicts 
are, that the Law was subordinate to the promise and came 
in after it to prepare men for the reception of the promise ; 
and that it was a failure as a means of attaining righteous- 
ness, not only on account of man’s sin, as|Paul taught, but 
because of its intrinsic weakness and unprofitableness— 
the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The old 
legal covenant, as a demonstrated failure, was destined, 


‘according to the New Testament writers, to pass away and 


give place to the new covenant of Jeremiah’s oracle. These 
judgments were pronounced by the inspired teachers of 
the Christian faith on the traditional understanding that 
the whole Pentateuch was Mosaic. That they proceeded 
on this assumption does not settle the matter, for it was 
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no part of the end of their inspiration to decide critical 
questions. They were inspired, not to tell us when the 
Law was given, but what was the religious value of the 
legal economy. Their estimate of it was not flattering, 
and it helps us to appreciate their moral courage as well 
as their spiritual insight in pronouncing such depreciatory 
verdicts to remember that they spoke of a Law which they 
assumed to be as old as the Exodus, and did not for a 
moment imagine to be in great part as recent as the 
time of Ezra. 

These New Testament verdicts have a fortiori force if 
the critical theory as to the late origin of the Levitical 
legislation be true. The important principle stated by 
Paul, that the Law was subordinate to the promise, obviously 
holds a fortiori on that hypothesis. It receives under ita 
twofold exemplification. ‘The Mosaic legislation came in 
after the call of Abraham, and the Levitical legislation 
(ex hypothesi) came in after the promise of the new cov- 
enant with the law written on the heart. And there were 
two experiments to be made—one was to try whether a 
model zation could be built on the foundation of the Deca- 
logue. That experiment went on till the time of Jeremiah, 
when it had become evident to his prophetic mind that it 
had ended in failure. With a law inscribed on stone 
tablets, a righteous nation was not forthcoming. What 
was needed was a law written on the Zeart. But this was 
not to come all at once. Jeremiah was six centuries in 
advance of his time. Men were not to accept his con- 
clusion without a convincing proof that there was no 
other way. And so the exiles returned from Babylon, 
not with a law, simple and spiritual in nature, written on 
their heart, but with an elaborate sacrificial and ceremonial 
code written in a do0k. Ezra comes on the scene with the 
Torah in his hand. On the basis of that Torah a new 
experiment is to be made. The first experiment aimed at 
a righteous nation ; the second ata holy church. It wasa 
more ghastly failure, even, than the earlier experiment. 
Its result was Rabbinism and Pharisaism: a people tech- 
nically and outwardly holy, really and inwardly altogether 
unholy. 

This breaking up of the one experiment into two, far 
from making the justification of God’s way in the age of 
preparation for Christ harder, simplifies it. If the whole 
Pentateuchal law was Mosaic, in the sense not merely of 
being as old as Moses as matter of custom, but of being 
God’s word to Israel through Moses (quite a different 
thing), then Jeremiah’s verdict on the Sinaitic covenant 
must be held to have been pronounced in view of a com- 
pleted historical experiment of what the law in all its parts 
was worth. There was in that case no room for a new 
experiment. The new covenant was due, and should have 
come forthwith. But in what light, then, are we to regard 
the four or five centuries between Ezra and Christ? They 
seem to have no place in the divine plan, and to be an 
unintelligible, godless tract of time without rational con- 
nection with the history of revelation and redemption. 
On the other hand, take Jeremiah’s verdict as pronounced 
in view of a legal programme of which the priestly code 
formed no part, as a divinely ordained system, then all is 
easy. The past history had shown that on the basis of 
Mosaism, or the Decalogue, a righteous nation could not 
be constructed. Now a new experiment had to be made. 
It had to be shown that it was equally impossible by 
means of an elaborate ritual to produce a holy ecclesia. 
The originators of the new experiment could start on their 
career with hope just because it was new. Till their 
hope had been shown to be vain the new era could not 
arrive. 

The view here stated, that the New Testament verdict 
on the Law, far from being made void, is rather strengthened 
by criticism, should help devout men to keep their souls in 
peace in presence even of the most advanced views of the 
critical school headed by Graf and Wellhausen. We 
believe that not less effective aid to faith will be rendered 
by modern apologists in connection with other aspects of 
the critical movement. But with the one sample of the 
method we must be content for the present. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 
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In and About Boston 
From a Special Correspondent 


There is now in process of organization in Boston a 
work that cannot fail to be of very great interest to readers 
of The Christian Union. I allude to the establishment 
and maintenance of the “ Andover House.” The move- 
ment first took definite shape Monday noon of last week, 
when, in response to a semi-private circular letter of invita- 
tion, signed by Professor W. J. Tucker, a goodly company of 
clergymen, with several prominent laymen, assembled in 
the lecture-room of the Columbus Avenue Congregational 
Church (the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, pastor). The pro- 
ceedings were so entirely hearty and harmonous, withal 
so ‘enthusiastic, that when the meeting adjourned, some 
two hours later, the success of the undertaking was, 
humanly speaking, assured. 

Professor ‘l'ucker made the chief address, which con- 
tained an epitome of purposes and plans. Among others 
who spoke were the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., pastor 
of the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church; the Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple Church ; the 
Rev. D. W. Waldron, Boston City Missionary, and the 
Rev. S. L. Dike, LL.D., well known as a student and 
teacher of sociology. A list of influential names identified 
with the Andover House organization at the outset would 
occupy too much of your valuable space, but, as some 
further indication of the degree in which the first meeting 
gave encouragement to push on |I will add that!the following 
additional names were enrolled: the Rev. S. E. Herrick, 
D.D., the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
the Rev. H. A. Bridgman, managing editor of the “ Con- 
gregationalist,” Mr. T. E. Bicknell, all of Boston; the 
Rev. J. H. Ross, of Somerville ; Professor George Harris, 
of Andover; the Rev. W. E. Wolcott, of Lawrence; the 
Revs. Huntington, Wilcox, and Merriam, of Lowell ; and 
the Rev. S. V. Cole, of Taunton. The States of Maine 
and New Hampshire were represented in attendance at 
the initial meeting, and will probably be in the member- 
ship. 

It is proposed by means of the Andover House to 
attempt a work in Boston analogous to, though in impor- 
tant respects differing from, that undertaken through 
Toynbee Hall in East London and the University Settle- 
ment in New York City. A building is to be secured, at 
first by rental, ultimately, it is hoped, in fee simple, located 
in one of the densely populated centers of the city, in a 
region where the conditions of life are hardest, and the 
sense of human brotherhood, no less than of divine father- 
hood, seems to most need stimulating. That building is 
to be fitted, furnished, above all manned, and then chris- 
tened “ The Andover House.” 

The fundamental idea is in that word “house.” It is 
personalism, not institutionalism. It is residence. The 
house is to be a home. A number of Christian young 
men, liberally educated, preferably, though not exclusively, 
graduates of theological seminaries, will live there for the 
purpose of doing good, as they have opportunity, unto the 
people round about. ‘The head of the house, for the first 
year at least, is expected to be Mr. Robert A. Woods, 
Mr. Woods has exceptional qualifications for the place. 
Readers of The Christian Union need no introduction 
to him. He spent a large part of last year in residence 
at Toynbee Hall, having this Boston work, together with 
a course of lectures at Andover (soon to be published in 
book form by Scribners), particularly in view. 

Mr. Edward H. Chandler, a young and promising 
Andover graduate, who has for two or three years been 
one of the editors of the “ Pilgrim” series of Sunday- 
school quarterlies, and a prominent force in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, is the only other 
probable resident whose name I am now at liberty to 
mention; but it is proper to say that suitable volunteers 
will not be lacking. For the present it is expected that 
the whole number of men living at the House will be no 
fewer than four, and no more than six. Mr. Woods will 
devote his entire time to the enterprise, including the 
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delivery of lectures in the “ Alumni” course at Andover 
on social economics, in return for which lectures the Semi- 
nary will provide in part for his support. Other residents 
will devote a definite portion of their time to the work of 
the House. All of them will occupy the building rent free, 
but none will receive from the funds of the association 
any other pecuniary recompense. 

Following is a summary of the duties to be performed : 
1. “Careful social analysis of the neighborhood.” The 
young men will seek to learn by every means in their 
power, so far as they can discreetly do so, just what are 
the wants, difficulties, employments, social classifications, 
present opportunities, moral, educational, and religious 
status, and industrial condition of all the people within the 
sphere of effort marked out. 2. “ Personal contact with 
the people for all purposes of sympathy and help.” It is 
believed that a body of young men actually living where 
the poor live, visiting and receiving visits, not as outsiders 
but as insiders, not as missionaries and “slummers ” but 
as neighbors and friends, can come into peculiarly close, 
cordial, and helpful contact with such as need a sympathy 
for which they too often look in vain. 3. ‘Co-operation 
with all forces which act directly or indirectly for the ele- 
vation of the neighborhood, and with the general social 
agencies of the city.” It is a fundamental purpose to 
further all good movements now in operation and antago- 
nize none, compete with none. Not only churches, but, 
and especially, organized charities, free reading-rooms, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. M. C. U. activities, moral reform clubs, 
evening schools, coffee-houses, in a word, every sort of 
institution or undertaking that has for its object the wel- 
fare of the masses, will find at the Andover House a sin- 
cere desire to “lend a hand.” Professor Tucker and his 
colleagues in the new scheme are emphatic in expressing 
the hope that relations of mutual confidence and, so far 
as they have a common object, (which is very far indeed), 
co-operation will be established between the young men at 
the Andover House and workingmen’s organizations. 
4. “Investigation of abuses, with appeal to proper 
parties for remedy.” Nobody can really know much 
about the life of the poor in a great city without finding 
out that day by day the victims of cruelty or rapacity cry for 
justice where there is no one to help. 5. “Organization 
of clubs for social improvement among workingmen, boys, 
etc.” 6. “Classes in elementary and advanced subjects.” 
7. “Direct religious work as occasion may offer, when it 
may fitly be carried on without interfering with the 
churches.” This is as good a place as any for answering 
the natural question wherein the Andover House plan 
differs, for instance, from that so magnificently carried out 
in connection with Berkeley Temple, whose work is so 
well known to Christian Union readers. At Berkeley 
Temple the method is first religious, then philanthropic. 
At Andover House the method will be first philanthropic, 
then religious. In both alike the motive is and will be 
religious, in the sense of that word which finds its best 
illustration in the life of Him who ministered at once to 
the bodies and souls of men. 

It is [estimated that about $2,000 will be required for 
the first year. About 100 members have been secured, 
and indications point to a roll of not less than 200. The 
annual membership fee will be three dollars. It is hoped 
to obtain the needed additional funds in the form of special 
gifts of from $10 to $25. Although the name and the 
initiative are connected with Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, the control will be entirely in the hands of a society 
organized for the purpose, membership in which will not 
be confined by institutional, denominational, or local 
limits. 

We are still anxiously waiting for that long-delayed 
Supreme Court decision in Professor Smyth’s case. It 
was agreed between respective counsel, the Court con- 
senting, that there should be no rehearing in consequence 
of the death of judges who had sat when arguments were 
made last November, but that the new judges might par- 
ticipate in rendering a decision, after having read steno- 
graphic reports of the proceedings. But protracted illness 
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on the part of Chief Justice Field and Justice Knowlton 
has still further complicated matters. Great indigna- 
tion is felt in Protestant Episcopal circles here, perhaps 
especially among “ high” Churchmen, on account of the per- 
emptory recall from Boston by his “ superior,” the head of 
the “Cowley Fathers” in Oxford, England, of the Rev. 
“Father” A. C. Hall. Mr. Hall has been in this country 
eighteen years, has long been chief pastor of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist in this city, and at the head of 
the Mission House connected therewith. It appears that 
in early youth he took upon him vows of “obedience” 
as a member of the Cowley Brotherhood. The main 
reason assigned for disciplining this man, who is 
greatly beloved for his work’s sake even by those who 
least admire Protestant monasticism, is that he joined 
with other opponents of Phillips Brooks’s election in sign- 
ing the customary certificate that the person receiving a 
majority of votes was not known to be guilty of any immo- 
rality of life or unsoundness of doctrine that would render 
him unfit to‘hold the office of a bishop. M.C. A. 
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From Athens to Sparta 


In Two Parts.—II. 
By Elisabeth W. Brooks 


At a khan there is usually a well-built stone fountain 
from whose spout a copious stream unceasingly pours, 
and into the trough of which the bottles of mineral water 
or wine and the fruit for luncheon are plunged to cool. A 
tired horse will now and again slake his thirst at the same 
basin, thrusting his nose among the bottles and scattering 
the oranges ; but fastidiousness waxes pale and dwindles 
to the pettiest proportions in the course of a journey so 
full of pleasure. 

At Argos excellent accommodation can be procured by 
the servant, Paulizoi or Dimitri or Anastasie, one of 
whom must be sent in advance for the purpose. It will 
prove to be a family living-room such as one might find in 
any village in America. The windows are hung with 
cheap lace, and a very familiar form of marble-topped 
center-table proudly upholds a chef d’wuvre in the way of 
wax flowers, which, in spite of the foreignness of all else, 
gives one an odd sense of having visited the place before. 

At Tripolitza, however, there is an utter absence of 
willingness to entertain strangers under the guidance of 
a dragoman, and a party so conducted is forced to seek 
shelter in the least dirty of the many undesirable little 
hostelries of the place at which one makes hopeless appli- 
cation. It isa surprise, and not altogether a pleasant one, 
to find the house supplied with beds, as they could not 
possibly be used, and the owner is with difficulty persuaded 
to remove them; but Constantine’s substantial arguments 
in the end prevail, and the iron cots brought from Athens 
are put in their places, after the usual sweeping and clean 
ing has taken place. 

At Tripolitza the carriage road ceases, and one must 
prepare for humiliating equine experiences. Considering 
the number of good Hungarian horses to be seen in 
Athens, it does not seem beyond reason to hope for some 
such in combination with an English saddle; nor would 
such equipment decrease the delight of wandering down 
valleys, over mountains, and through the rocky gorges and 
leafy glades of Arcadia. For, after all, a pack-saddle is 
medizval, not antique, and at first sight has neither the 
merit of appropriateness nor convenience ; but there is no 
choice, and, whatever your earlier rebellion, you will find 
yourself more and more gently inclined to its absurdity 
as the days go on. A tiny swing is tied to the mighty 
bulwarks which rise in front of the trench in and across 
which the pack should be balanced. The structure is much 
like a camel saddle, only without the pommel-like spoke at 
either end, instead of which from a species of board fence 
an inclined plane runs down toward the horse’s neck, 
between which and a corresponding one at the rear the 
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victim sits. The only tribute paid to sex is the addition 
of the little swing for the feet to rest on when the rider is 
feminine, instead of the huge iron stirrups provided for 
masculine wanderers, In either case, a shawl is added, 
and a cushion over the uncompromising harshness of the 
poles and beams increases faith in the reality of your com- 
fort. Meanwhile, the horse is far better suited toa dray or 
a plow than to your notions of equestrian enjoyment. He 
is less bad when he walks, but the inconvenience of his 
somnolent habits demands an occasional recalling of his 
sense of duty, and the wild animation into which a vigor- 
ous application of the lash rouses him is something inde- 
scribably awful. The red tassels that adorn his neck, the 
beads and shells and fanciful trappings, however, and your 
white-kilted muleteer Dimitri, form such a picturesque 
make-up as goes far toward reconciling you to your steed’s 
natural unpleasantness. 

The route carries one first across the rich plain of ‘Tegea, 
with its picturesque red-roofed villages, windmills, and 
many varieties of trees. After leaving the plain, it crosses 
several secluded valleys under excellent cultivation, with 
wheat still of a beautiful blue-green, and with nestling 
farm-houses, cozy little stone buildings with red-tiled roofs, 
the humble eaves fairly swept by the tasseled grain. 
Shepherds and their flocks were seeking shade from the 
midday heat as we passed through these “ fields abloom.” 
The Arcadian shepherd wears a full kilted skirt of white 
cotton cloth, whose intricately pleated edges envelop his 
legs in a maze of solid convolutions. Above this he wears 
first a white cotton waist, and then a blue woolen jacket 
with red lapels, and long sleeves caught together at the 
wrist and the shoulder, which sometimes hang like wings 
down the back, and when in use, where their unsewn 
seams gap open, allow the white shirt-sleeves to show. 
He wears either a red cap curiously caught into shape, 
and with a long, full black tassel falling over his shoulder, 
or a low-crowned, broad-brimmed straw hat of traditional 
style. This really charming costume is completed by 
white or blue lamb’s wool leggings tied with garters below 
the knees with genuine Watteau bows, and slippers turned 
up at the toes and tipped with gay pompons. 

After leaving these delightful valleys, one follows rough 
bridle-paths over rocks and stones, and at times traverses 
bits of the new half-built road to Sparta. The hills are 
partly covered with verdure, and one passes a few trees on 
the rather barren slopes. Far to the left arises the sharp, 
beautiful peak of Mount Parthenion, over the shoulder of 
which we came yesterday. It was especially sacred to 
Pan, but we saw many a projecting rock and sharp crag 
to-day on which we could fancy equally his piping to 
rustics and shepherds, and many a glen and hillside 
through whose shady retreat the swift trot of his hoofs 
must have been heard and the merry echo of his pipes in 
the halcyon days of Arcadia, whose hills and valleys are 
all wild and beautiful and fancy-haunted. Wild white 
roses bloom all along the roadside, which is gay with 
throngs of peasants bound for the semi-annual fair at 
Tripolitza. At times Mount Taygetus comes in view above 
and beyond the nearer hills, its summit seamed with snow. 
The afternoon ride is extremely wild, through ravines, 
beneath arching shrubs, and beside the rocky beds of 
streams nowdry. At sunset one comes in sight of Vurlia, 
its red-roofed stone houses clustering on a projecting 
eminence overhanging the valley of Sparta, and affording 
a magnificent view of its length. The spur of the eastern 
range of mountains, facing Mount Taygetus, upon which 
Vurlia is built, juts out into the Spartan plain about mid- 
way of its length. Taygetus is a superb mass of peaks 
not unlike Serbal in character, and all about its feet, over 
its cliffs and on its lower slopes, are villages and towns. 

The towns of the district are all interested in the manu- 
facture of silk, and the profuse growth of mulberries 
makes each a bower of exquisite green. As we rode into 
Vurlia beneath the thick foliage of mulberries and walnuts, 
we found the young men and girls dancing before an 
audience of their elders, kilted men and plainly clad 
matrons, with a throng of little children. ‘The men were 
well dressed, but for the neatness of the women, except 
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the unmarried ones who were dancing, not much could be 
said. The song was a familiar, monotonous folk-song, 
which one hears everywhere through southern Greece, 
and the dance consisted of the serpentine windings of a 
long line of alternately placed men and girls with joined 
hands. 

The best apartments to be had at Vurlia are spacious 
enough, and alarmingly well ventilated. From the chief 
room yawning doorways and window-spaces give free 
access to a room which looks as though some wild hope 
of a conservatory sort had inspired its builder, but had 
faded untimely into architectural limbo. Even its outer 
windows are unglazed, and invite the rather cool winds of 
night to sweep freely through these airy lodgings, an 
invitation which they cordially accept, and the discouraged 
absence of two boards in the flooring seems especially 
alluring to him of predatory motive. Beneath the inner 
room isa drinking-place, and the great cracks and crannies 


_allow the light to pierce through and the conversation to 


flow up to the unhappy lodger in an unrelenting stream 
until a very late hour. The night may be rendered still 
more wakeful by the serenades of a number of young men, 
whose duties or whose pleasures call them abroad at an 
unreasonable hour, and who, going and coming, will pause 
to display their vocal abilities. 

To be Spartan in Sparta needed courage. It is the 
most splendidly fertile plain, all blooming with oleanders 
and wild white rose, and green with mulberries, olives, and 
willows, and afloat in a golden sea of grain. Long, low 
stone cottages nestle among the oleanders and wheat, often 
overshadowed on one side by a dense grove of cypresses. 
The plain is very long, running nearly north and south, 
hemmed in on the east by the mountains of Parnon, and 
on the west by the Alpine range of Taygetus. It is watered 
by the Eurotas, a pretty little shallow river flowing a clear, 
pebbly stream, embowered in the delicious pink bloom of 
its overhanging oleanders. The mountains on either side 
are rugged, and reluctant to join the plain; and all along 
the higher peaks of Taygetus lie filaments of snow in every 
deep crevice, sometimes spreading into large tracts, while 
all below stretch furtive groves of evergreen, deep blue in 
the exquisite atmosphere. Everywhere the mountain is 
seamed by wild passes between steep precipices, and on 
each protuberant spur is a tiny red-roofed village. The 
Eurotas is spanned beneath the lower precipices of the 
Parnon range by the quaintest old stone bridge, of so lofty 
a middle arch that only the surest-footed beast can be 
trusted to carry his rider across. On the mountain side 
of the bridge there are two little arches, one above the 
other, while on the valley side one larger arch spans the 
footpath along the river’s bank, 

One leaves Vurlia at half-past six, and for two hours 
winds in and out the projecting hills and deep ravines of 
Mount Parnon, and afterward spends a third in traversing 
the plain. Most of the two hours must be done on foot, 
the way being too rough to ride, but it leads through cool, 
pink bowers and little nooks, within whose shade a tiny 
mountain stream finds its stony way to join the Eurotas ; 
and one is not sorry to have to leave the pack-saddles and 
lumbering beasts, to tread the charming way on foot. All 
the slopes are more or less thickly covered with olive trees, 
whose low boughs make riding perilous, and the more so 
that the sidewise position required by a pack-saddle renders 
a careful weighing of risks on the other side more than 
difficult. 

About half a mile out of modern Sparta begin the ruins 
of the ancient city. Fragments of columns stand in the 
fields, and in the middle of the road, or aggregation of 
bridle-paths, and lie strewn and half imbedded on every 
side. To the right of this road, a short distance across 
the fields, is the theater, and the “‘ Menelzum,” the so-called 
tomb of Helen and her king. Nearer the town is the 
“tomb of Leonidas,” where tradition says the hero of 
Thermopylz lies buried : 


Leonidas the Spartan, in whose story 
A wreath of famous virtue ever lives. 


At any rate, its style proclaims positively that it was built 
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for a heroum; and it is not improbable that the Spartan 
King lies here, amid the wealth of his rich territory and 
surrounded by its splendid mountain heights. 

The museum is in a sadly ruinous condition; its torsos 
and valuable art fragments are threatened with speedy if 
not irreparable injury by the complete fall of ceiling and 
roof. The plaster is applied upon a basket foundation, 
which, rotten from the leakage of the imperfect roof, is not 
only letting the plaster fall, but is preparing for its own 
sudden descent. Many of the window-panes fell crashing 
in when the custodian opened the blinds to give us light, 
and the whole place had an air of far-gone decrepitude. 

The mosaic pavement in the garden of M. Phustanos is 
well cared for and in excellent preservation. M. Phusta- 
nos has built a roof supported on pillars over his treasure, 
and the branches and tendrils of the grapevine climbing 
over one corner stretch long arms within and cast a pleas- 
ant shade over Europa’s flights The best feature of the 
mosaic is the bull, which is full of life and movement. 
Europa is poorly drawn, the upper portion of her body 
being too small for the lower. The face, however, is good. 
The cupids are stupid and clumsy creatures, and the whole 
conception and execution looks more akin to Pompeiian 
art than to Grecian, and it is, in my opinion, more inter- 
esting than beautiful. 

The best part of the Acropolis is its view, which is 
magnificent. We visited it in the late afternoon, as the 
sun was setting behind the lower peaks of Taygetus, and 
casting over every crag and deep-cut cliff and gorge such 
velvety richness of light and shade as cannot exist except 
in this marvelous atmosphere. 

The Temple of Athena is a mere half-dozen of broken 
pillars rising amid wheat and poppies. A Byzantine 
church, now in almost unrecognizable ruins, supplanted 
the temple on the acropolis centuries ago, leaving but a 
few remnants of the older structure. 

The theater has left its impress on the hillside below 
the Acropolis, and so here and there are remains, but the 
joy of the place consists to-day in its situation and its 
history. 

The streets of modern Sparta are very picturesque with 
their solid stone houses and balconies and overshadowing 
mulberries—for silk culture is now the chief industry of 
the town. 

It is hard to believe in the nineteenth century in this 
secluded corner of Greece, where one loiters among the 
fallen columns and fragments of a wonderful “ day that is 
dead.” The old simile of hymn and allegory, of the pilgrim- 
age that is life, arises in the traveler’s mind as he turns his 
steps toward the spot which is his home for a night, but 
from which he will pass in the morning in the wake of 
historic throngs which in the course of centuries have trod 
the streets of Sparta. The purple nightfall closes about 
the quaint town with its rich setting and mountain back- 
ground, while all the air is vibrant with the tinkling sheep- 
bells of the returning flocks. 


% 
See Things! 


In one of his essays on self-culture Professor John 
Stuart Blackie gives the following admirable advice con- 
cerning books and reading : 

“As there are persons who seem to walk through life 
with their eyes open, seeing nothing, so there are others 
who read through books, and perhaps even cram themselves 
with facts, without carrying away any living pictures of 
significant story which might arouse the fancy in an hour 
of leisure, or gird them with endurance in a moment of 
difficulty. Ask yourself, therefore, always, when you have 
read a chapter of any notable book, not what you saw 
printed on a gray page, but what you see pictured in the 
glowing gallery of your imagination. Have your fancy 
always vivid, and full of body and color. Count yourself 
not to know a fact when you know that it took place, but 
then only when you see it as it did take place.” 
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Safety in Singing 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


A New Bedford friend of mine recently told mea curious 
incident of which I have still more recently seen scientific 
confirmation. 

In New Bedford it is a general custom for the young 
people after tea to go out and take a row on “the river,” 
as it is called—the river being really a set-back from the 
ocean, One evening, years ago, a young man and young 
woman lingered on the river long after the time of safety. 
In fact, it had grown so dark that they could not distin- 
guish the way to row home. Both had been rowing. In 
trying to turn in the dark the young man lost his oar, and 
then the young woman lost hers. Realizing how badly 
they needed it, she made a grab for the oar, and in so 
doing upset the boat. Luckily the young man could 
swim. He managed to reach her and to tow her where 
she could seize hold of the overturned boat and thus keep 
herself afloat. But the tide was running out swiftly, carry- 
ing them away into Buzzard’s Bay. The young man 
shouted, but his shouts very evidently, even to him, failed 
to carry any distance. He then bethought himself of what 
he had once heard, that singing can be heard at a much 
greater distance than shouting. He had a fine voice, and 
at once began to sing, to an improvised tune of three or 
four notes, the constantly repeated refrain, “ For God’s 
sake, save us !” 

New Bedford is built on a hill sloping back from the 
water. The singing of the young man out in the bay was 
not heard at the foot of the hill. It was heard distinctly, 
however, in houses some distance up—where my friend 
lived. The singing then seemed to skip, and was heard 
again in a number of houses in the same vicinity still far- 
ther up the hill. At a point higher up yet the singing was 
again heard. As a result some people put out in a boat 
and, following the ‘singing, found {and rescued the young 
couple. It is probable, had the young man not remem- 
bered the distance at which singing can be heard, and 
depended merely on shouting, that he and the young 
woman would have been lost. 

Now for the scientific confirmation : 

I noticed in a recent issue of the London “ Times” that 
at the naval exhibition Mr. W. B. Chalmers gave a very 
interesting series of practical illustrations of his new sys- 
tem of signaling at night or in foggy weather by means of 
musical tones, on the principle that a pure tone penetrates 
much farther than mere noise. Says the London “ Times” 
account: “The Tonic Sol-fa system is, of course, known 
everywhere, and a certain limited number of combinations 
of notes can be made to carry on all the conversation which 
would be necessary between approaching vessels in order 
to avoid collision, or between lighthouses or dangerous 
points of the coast to avoid wrecks. Two notes, for 
example, mean ‘I am steering S. E.;’ four notes, again, 
serve to say, ‘ Which way are you heading?’ The nationality 
of approaching vessels can be indicated by the playing of the 
different national anthems. The system can be employed 
on a large or small scale, by means either of a donkey- 
engine or of an air-compressor; and the key-board on 
which the operator plays and the speaking apparatus may 
be in different parts of the vessel. The particular instru- 
ment used yesterday employed about eighty times as great 
a pressure as is exerted in a large organ. It is confidently 
expected that easy communication may be obtained at a 
distance of two miles. The invention can be adapted to 
the Morse Code when it becomes necessary to spell 
names or words out in the Tone Signal Code. The 
apparatus, of course,can be made of various sizes and 
degrees of power, and consequently the cost may vary 
indefinitely.” 

A rather curious coincidence connected with the matter 
is that my New Bedford friend chanced to tell me the story 
one evening, although she had not thought of it in years, 
and on the very next day I ran across the article in the 
London “ Times” quoted above, and showed it in turn to 
her. 
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An Extravagant Beggar 


In Two Parts.—II. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


T happened in one half-hour, and all 
because my good friend D., the 
man whom more than one now 
prosperous artist can point out as 
the founder of his fortunes, chanced 
to be passing through the city and 
dropped into my studio during the 
Beggar’s absence. 

' The boy’s work lay upon his easel, 
where he had carelessly left it—a half-completed solar print 
and beside it a painting of Extravagance herself, against 
the usual villainous landscape background. The little 
horse, vibrating with life from her tumbled mane to her 
dainty hoofs, seemed as if stepping disdainfully out of 
her unworthy setting. 

“ And whose is this‘anomaly, pray ?” asked D., curiously, 
examining the combination. 

“That,” I replied, looking sadly at the talent and pov- 
erty speaking with such pitiful plainness from the canvas, 
“is more than an anomaly. That painting might stand in 
a World’s Fair as a representative exhibition of destitute 
genius.” 

In answer to the question in D.’s eyes, I told the boy’s 
story. It was a simple one, but it was the history of a 
brave struggle and a plucky resolve. When I ended, 
D.’s eyes were gleaming, and his great, liberal hand, that 
most of us had cause to bless, came down on the easel 
with a bang that sent the solar print rattling to the 
ground. 

“Let it lie,” he said; “there’s been time enough wasted 
on them. Why in the world didn’t you tell me of this 
before, Sellman ? 

: _— can you do about it, now that you have been 
told ?” 

“Do? send the boy to Paris, of course—where else ?” 

“ You are a man in a million, D., as well as a man of 
millions, but you don’t know my Beggar. He is as proud 
as Lucifer. I believe he would rather break stones on the 
roadside than take a dollar from any man.” 

‘Well and good, but to Paris he goes all the same. Look 
at the action of that beast’s legs and the eyes of her, 
Sellman—where are your own eyes, man ?” . 

I still shook my head dubiously. “You don’t know 
my Beggar,” I repeated. 

_ “Well, then, I shall know him,” responded D., impa- 
tiently, “ It will go hard if I am balked of presenting a 
genius to posterity because of a boy’s freak. If he is so 
independent, he can wait until the autumn, and go then 
as my private secretary. I shall winter in Paris, anyway, 
and for his future after that—well, we shall see.” 

And, having observed that what a millionaire desires to 
see he generally sees in some way, my soul rejoiced in the 
news I had awaiting the Beggar on his return. 

I suppose no one is wholly free from superstition; for 
myself, I hate to see people flaunting their happiness in 
the faces of the gods. And this was what the Beggar did 
recklessly after his luck turned. 

Everything had been arranged before D. left the city. 
He was to pick up his private secretary on his way through 
town in the autumn, and Paris was to be the goal. The 
boy’s duties were to be light enough to allow him time for 
his art, and his salary just large enough to let him scrape 
along with great care. More he would not accept, nor 
was I sorry that he did not. I knew that, with his talent 
and application, backed by so powerful a patron, his future 
was assured, 

For his present a little privation would do no harm. 

Priscilla had relented to the extent of a stolen interview 
or two; so why should he not appear as aggressively happy 
as he felt? 





The Beggar filled the studio with his laughing tenor 
voice, mapping out gay plans for the future. 

“«¢ The very day the little chicken was most pleased, the 
hawk got it,’ you remember,” I said, warningly; but he 
flung back his head and showed every white tooth in his 
mouth as he laughed aloud at my caution. 

Life was his ball to kick where he would. 

He danced along, carrying all before him by sheer force 
of happiness ; and even then the hawk’s wings were sailing 
and poising over him—a mere speck at first between him 
and his radiant sky. 

“ T rode too long in the sun yesterday,” said the Beggar 
one day, pausing in his work to clasp his hands over his 
temples. ‘Maybe you think my head don’t ache this 
morning !” 

“ Put green leaves in your hat,” I suggested. 
that does not work, try a wet sponge.” 

And although he scoffed at the idea, I noticed later that 
both remedies were tried. 

“ Perhaps you had better not ride at all for a day or 
two,” I advised ; and the poor boy, a little subdued by the 
pain, not only took my advice, but tried every remedy 
suggested by others. 

When I found him dosing himself with seven different 
prescriptions, I interfered by calling in our family physician, 
who examined my Beggar carefully, looked ominously 
grave, and then pronounced that word of horror in an 
artist’s vocabulary—oculist. 

The boy started as if it had been a shot. 

“‘ How bad ?” he asked, briefly, and more steadily than I 
could have spoken at that moment. 

The physician looked yet graver, and did not know or 
would not commit himself. 

“ Oculist ” was all he would say. 

As we left the house, I laid my hand on the Beggar’s 
shoulder. “Steady, dear boy,” I said, my own voice 
shaking like a reed; “steady! We will go to the studio, and 
think it over.” 

But the Beggar had set his face in the other direction, 
and strode on, not even regarding me to the extent of 
shaking off my hand. 

“It may not be so bad as our fears,” I argued. 
to the studio.” 

“Do you suppose I could live with this cringing terror 
on me?” panted the Beggar, fiercely. 

I was not sure of the hasty lad’s meaning, and couid see 
that this self-control was born of desperation. 

I was a smaller man than my great Beggar, with his 
long legs and broad shoulders; but, making up my mind 
that one resolution should prove as desperate as the other 
in case of need, I stuck close by his side until at last he 
stopped in front of a large house. ge='  , bd 

As I looked up at it, my fears subsided. The name of 
a well-known oculist was on the plate, and I understood 
that it was with no darker thought than to learn his fate 
that the poor boy was hastening onward. 

When the verdict was pronounced, it was a relief, bad 
as it was. It might have been so much worse! ‘The 
trouble lay in the muscles of the eyes, and after these had 
been operated on a complete cure might reasonably be 
hoped for. 

The Beggar and I sat in the studio, talking it over, 
quietly, at last. Fifty dollars was the burden of our 
speech. 

That was all the whole affair would cost, the oculist 
had said. It was cheap for what it bought, but where was 
the fifty dollars to come from? 

In my bachelor days it would not have been necessary 
to ask this question twice. Now, where one had been, 
there were five, and three of these too helpless, poor little 
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souls, for their father to take the bread from their mouths, 
even to give precious eyesight to a stranger. Matrimony 
soon teaches a man to stifle some of his best instincts. 

I suggested applying to Aunt Maria, and even volun- 
teered undertaking her myself, but to this the Beggar 
would not listen for a moment. 

“If for no other reason, Priscilla must suspect nothing 
until all was over.” 

Then I hinted cautiously at D., but got no further in 
that direction either. 

““No man has the right to ask help while he has an 
asset on earth,” said the Beggar, slowly, turning away his 
head. 

“ But, my dear boy,” I returned, bluntly, “ that surely 
might be called your condition, if anybody’s. I know of 
no asset of yours, save your immortal soul.” 

A sound of stamping hoofs and a peculiar whinny came 
through the open window. 

The Beggar turned his face towards me, and I actually 
started. 

“ Not Extravagance !” I exclaimed. But her master had 
no reply. He could only nod his head silently. 

I had grown so accustomed to regarding the little lady 
as almost human that it had not occurred to me to con- 
sider her in the light of goods and chattels to be disposed 
of. So soon as it was suggested, however, I saw that it 
was the solution; but, had it been any less real and 
pathetic, the attempt to sell Extravagance would have 
been ludicrous in the extreme. 

When it became known among us that the spirited little 
animal was on the market, there was more than one good 
offer for her, but somehow the bargains were never com- 
pleted. Whenever the critical point arrived, the Beggar 
grew confidential with the purchaser. 

“T am afraid,” I would hear him say, dubiously, “ I am 
rather afraid she won’t quite suit you. You see, she does 
bolt and she does buck, and then she has some little ways 
which I understand but I don’t believe you would.” 

After a little more of this, the most anxious purchaser 
would withdraw. 

“My dear boy,” I said at last, “ what are you waiting 
for? You are not the only man who can ride a bucking 
horse. And what mysterious ‘ ways’ are these you keep 
hinting at?) The truth is—and you know it—your cour- 
age gives out at the critical moment.” 

The Beggar hung his head. 

“It's no use,” he said, desperately. “I can not do it. 
I am going to withdraw her.” 

“And lose your chance of Paris in the autumn!” I 
asked, in dismay. 

“It’s not worth it. I can’t do it,” repeated he. 

“ And Priscilla?” I added. 

At this war-cry the Beggar’s fainting courage stiffened 
up again. 

“Of course it must be done,” he said, firmly. . “ After 
all, it is only a sentiment, I suppose.” 

“ Sentiment is all very well,” I replied. ‘ You need not 
try to get rid of that, my son. If it were not for senti- 
ment, a man might eat his grandmother. But you keep 
out of the way for a day or so, and turn this sale over to 
me.” 

The Beggar hesitated, but, as I urged the matter, and 
he himself saw it was the only sensible plan, he finally 
consented to it. 

My first application was one which fairly took my 
breath away, but in spite of that I was able to tell the 
Beggar when he came in that Extravagance was sold, or 
rather that a fair offer had been made for her. 

“ By whom?” asked her master quickly. 

I really stammered in my reply, “ By Mr.. Honoré.” 

While the Beggar stood mute with astonishment, I 
hastened to make my cause good, representing that the 
offer was a good one; that Honoré would be a kind 
master, and, above all, he promised not to part with Extrav- 
agance without first giving her old owner a chance to buy 
her back. 

Before I ended, the Beggar had dropped into a chair, 
howling with laughter. 
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“Ornery !” he shouted. “Ornery! That plethoric pig 
ride Extravagance! May I be there to see!” 

“ He is not going to attempt riding her,” I said, relieved 
that it was in this mood my news was to be received, 
“He thinks she could be trained to harness. It seems he 
had to do with horses a good deal in his youth, and, in 
spite of a late unfortunate experience, Extravagance’s 
fascinations have roused a dormant spirit within him. 
Anyway, all we have to consider is that he wants the horse, 
and is willing to pay for her.” 

“ T have half a mind to let him have her, just to pay him 
out,” chuckled the Beggar. “ The old villain !” 

“Mr. Honoré is not a villain by any means. His 
appearance is against him, I admit, but he is a kind- 
hearted creature, and you know it. Anybody else would 
have knocked you down for your impudence long ago, 
my son.” 

But as I looked up at the Beggar’s proportions, I 
thought that Mr. Honoré or any one else might have had 
his hands full. 

“ An inconsistent idiot !” growled my companion, still in 
high good humor. “A man with all the aspect of a 
villain should live up to his looks. I do love consistency.” 

“ For your present purpose it is just as well that he 
does not. Come now, to business! Shall I accept the 
offer ?”” 

It took some time to pin him down to the real matter 
in hand, but at last I induced him to consider it seriously, 
and he proved more amenable than I had thought pos- 
sible. 

On one point he stood firm against me. Seventy-five 
dollars was all he would accept of the “ blood-money,” as 
he called it. He wanted to take but fifty, the actual sum 
needed, but we compromised on seventy-five in the end, 
and the bargain was closed to my satisfaction. 

I confess to some misgivings, however, when I looked 
at Honoré’s face as he paid over the money, and remem- 
bered that another horse had had a hand, or rather a hoof, 
in the modeling of it as it then stood. 

I shall not dwell on the Beggar’s expenditure of that 
hardly won fifty dollars. It was a sad time for all of us, 
and one of weary waiting and many fears before it was 
happily over. I think the boy himself was the bravest 
when the crucial test came, and certainly he was the 
most cheerful. 

He had his compensations, however. Priscilla had by 
chance discovered his plight, and, as her jubilant lover 
expressed it, “kicked clean over the traces.” 

Probably for the first time in her padded life, Aunt 
Maria heard some home truths. The fact that it was, after 
all, her own brother’s son who was being nursed by 
strangers may have weakened her. But it appeared that 
demure little Priscilla had lacked neither opinions on her 
conduct nor the courage to express them. She had boldly 
confessed her love for the Beggar, and, after defying and 
utterly routing her former tyrant, swept her off to her 
nephew’s bedside by the threat of going there alone if not 
accompanied. 

From the moment I saw Aunt Maria’s plumes nodding 
in the doorway, and her bewildered face beneath, I knew 
that her day was done and over, and the Beggar’s and 
Priscilla’s had dawned. Priscilla flew to her prostrate hero, 
lamenting over him with open tenderness. As to the 
Beggar, he seemed wholly oblivious to the presence of any 
one else. Aunt Maria stood by, a neglected, subdued, and 
even battered-looking woman. Like Humpty Dumpty, 
she had had a great fall, and, like him also, her shattered 
self-complacency was. not to be mended, at least not in 
little Priscilla’s presence. 

I dislike to impute unworthy motives, but when the 
Beggar talked to me of how he had misjudged his aunt, 
and told me, almost with tears in his eyes, that she not 
only sanctioned her ward’s engagement to him, but 
promised a handsome dower on her wedding day, I could 
not help feeling that little Priscilla was being offered with 
a chromo. However, I said nothing. 

The Beggar’s wheel of fortune, after turning about, 
sometimes up and sometimes down, seemed now to be 
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settling with the lucky number standing in the ascend- 
ant. 

With his love affairs prospering, his eyesight restored 
to him, and his future fairly assured, what could a man 
ask more? And yet it was evident that the Beggar 
lacked something. He was restless and sad at times; 
but it was not until he asked me, if it would be equally 
convenient, to let him move into the opposite corner from 
the one he occupied that the root of his trouble dawned 
on me. 

He was missing Extravagance. His motive in choosing 
the old place had been that its windows overlooked the 
stable, and I realized that he could not bear to look down 
on the empty home of his dumb friend. 

I had been so absorbed in his affairs that Honoré and 
his purchase had slipped from my mind. I remembered 
then that I had not seen my transient for some weeks, and 
I wondered a little uneasily what had become of him. My 
question was answered that same morning. 

The Beggar and I were sitting quietly working in the 
studio, when the door burst open, and the object of my 
thoughts entered. 

But not the mild-mannered Honoré I had known. A 
brief contact with Extravagance had been sufficient to dry 
up the milk of human kindness in his genial breast. He 
stood at arms in the doorway, regarding the peaceful 
interior with a sarcastic smile on his face, which did not 
heighten its beauty. 

“ Hello, Ornery! What’s up ?” said the Beggar. 

“Murder’s up!” answered Honoré, stalking into the 
room at last, and shaking his long banana finger in the 
Beggar’s face. ‘And when I say murder, young man, I 
don’t mean murder, you understand. I mean general 
destruction to the gig and nervous prostration to the man. 
I mean—” 

“ Hold on!” interrupted the Beggar, grinning abominably. 
“T suppose you mean Extravagance.” 

“T do,” replied Mr. Honoré, still sawing the air with 
his forefinger. ‘I do mean that personified devil in horse- 
flesh. Mr. Sa-alman, I put it to you as a gentleman, could 
any natural horse, born of mare, kick continuously for six 
weeks on a stretch? And when I say continuously, Mr. 
Sa-alman”—with a mighty effort—‘“I mean what I say, 
sir. Mr. Sa-alman, it has taken two men and three boys, 
on my honor, to return that nightmare to her stable-yard 
below. I curse the day I took her from it. There I leave 
her, Mr. Sa-alman. I wash my hands of her. Those who 
may think it worth their while,” he ended, with a scorch- 
ing glance at the Beggar, “may pick her up if they will. 
Her price is twenty-five dollars, cash, and dear at that. 
Hear that, will you !” 

From the stable-yard below rose a mingled sound of 
shouting voices, of trampling hoofs, and a peculiar squeal 
of equine rage, which I recognized at once. 

The Beggar seized his hat, and made a dash for the 
door ; but I stopped him half way. 

“My dear boy, if you happen to have any spare cash 
about you, you might consider Mr. Honoré’s terms.” 

Now, I knew very well that of the seventy-five dollars 
paid over by Honoré, fifty had gone into the oculist’s 
pocket, and the remaining twenty-five lay near by in a 
corner of the Beggar’s desk, wrapped in the identical en- 
velope in which it had been received. 

A moment later Honoré was standing with that twenty- 
five dollars in his hand, and Extravagance was the Beg- 
gar’s. 

“Mr, Sa-alman,” said Mr. Honoré, fiercely, after the 
door had closed on the Beggar’s flying figure, “ Mr. 
Sa-alman, I put it to you; does or does not that young 


man mean to insult me every time he sees me? Not even 
a ghost of an apology for his wretched beast. Actually 
laughed—laughed in my face, Mr. Sa-alman. Does he 


mean it, sir ?” 

“You had better ask him,” I replied, evasively. 

“He makes me so mad, Mr. Sa-alman,” went on Honoré, 
roused at last and wound up to a high pitch—“ and when I 
say mad, you know what I mean. I don’t mean crazy, Mr. 
Sa-alman, I mear infuriated. The very next time he 
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insults me I mean to cowhide him; yes, cowhide. That’s 
what I mean to do; and when I say cowhide, Mr. Sa-al- 
man, you understand. I was brought up in a drug-store, 
and I never had much time for muscle.” 

As he spoke, Honoré bared an arm which looked like 
a chicken’s leg. “I ain’t much for fight. When I say 
cowhide, Mr. Sa-alman, you know what I mean. I’m going 
to cut him with this penknife.” 

And poor, goaded Honoré whipped a little finger-nail 
cutter out of his pocket and brandished it in the air. I 
was not much frightened. 1 thought I did know what he 
meant, and understood, further, what the cutting with a 
penknife would boil down to by qualification. 

As I say, I was not much frightened. I managed to 
smooth Honoré down and get him out of the way before 
the Beggar’s return. 

Now that my resident was to leave me, I doubly valued 
my transient. Particularly after this last scene. I would 
not have had him injured for worlds. Beyond a doubt 
Honoré had his uses. 

That evening, as I rambled on foot through the park, 
drinking in and almost tasting the freshness of the even- 
ing air, I heard a voice from behind, hailing me. Before 
I turned I knew what I should see. 

Extravagance came tearing and scrambling up the ave- 
nue, looking more like a great wildcat than a little horse. 
The Beggar, jovially radiant, was on her back. 

“Well, my son,” I said, as he reined up, “you’ve made 
a good thing of it this time, anyhow—fifty dollars cleared 
in the deal, and the horse under you, apparently in her 
usual health and spirits, too,” I added, as the little fiend 
made a nip at my arm, which I just avoided. “I should 
advise your selling her over again. It seems to pay.” 

The Beggar laughed. 

“Not much. Blood-money sticks in my throat. 
don’t know what it is to get her back, Sellman.” 

“You intend taking her to Paris with you, I suppose,” 
I said, rather cruelly, and, to my amazement, the boy 
coolly informed me that he was considering it. 

“You see, no one can manage her, and I hate the idea 
of leaving her to strangers again,” he explained. 

“Then you will certainly not do it,” I replied. ‘“ Some 
people think it well to be born with a gold spoon in the 
mouth. My experience has shown me that consummate 
impudence is better ; and of all the impudent beggars I 
ever—” 

I got no further. Extravagance suddenly darted off 
down the avenue, leaving me with a half-uttered word on 
my lips. For a moment I supposed that she was indulging 
in one of her usual bolts. Then I recognized Aunt Maria’s 
liveries on a carriage ahead. I saw over the back seat a 
gray veil, some gray feathers, and a knot of fair hair— 
and I understood. 

And here, properly speaking, my Beggar’s history ends, 
with the ending ‘of his beggar days. 

The lean years had passed, and the fat ones were begin- 
ning. A much richer man than I is my Beggar to-day. 
He has wealth and fame and honors, and, above all, his 
old, merry, unspotted heart. Until yesterday I would 
have said he had his old undisciplined spirit as well. I 
had hopes of Priscilla’s taming it, but after their marriage 
she fell too desperately in love with him to make a pre- 
tense at control. His boys—he has half a dozen of them 
—are simply his adoring henchmen, and I had thought he 
would go through life unbroken to the bridle. 

But yesterday, when I visited him at his lovely 
suburban home, I found my whilom Beggar seated on 
Extravagance’s back, with an imperious atom in his arms, 
whose dark eyes were his and whose fair hair was Pris- 
cilla’s. 

With her tiny hands knotted in the ends of the reins 
and her sweet, piping voice entangled in her father’s 
heart-strings, she was leading both willful Extravagance 
and her more willful master whither her baby fancy would. 

It was a pretty picture, but I smiled as I looked at it; 
for I thought then that I had discovered who was to 

teach his feet a measure 
And find his mouth a rein. 


You 














The Home 


A New Social Distinction 


The physical culture of women has received more atten- 
tion within the last ten years than in the whole previous 
history of the country, and it is really astonishing to see 


the improvement in health and physique. In spite of 
of our quivers of anguish over the tight lacing and the 
unnaturally long-waisted dresses now worn, we still see 
that the majority of women respect the temple of the Holy 
Ghost too highly to abuse it. Close observers claim that 
the highest physical development among women is among 
the upper classes—that is, among people of intelligence as 
well as wealth; for no one considers the girl or woman de- 
voted to “ sassiety” as a representative of American aristoc- 
racy. There can be but slight hope for the children who are 
compelled to attend our public schools when so many of 
the women who stand before them as teachers violate the 
laws of health so conspicuously in their dress, and even 
violate it by precept; one of the public school teachers 
recently advised a very undeveloped girl of fourteen in 
her class to put on corsets or else she would “ begin to grow 
broad.” The highest compliment that could be paid to a 
natural figure was paid by a small boy in one of our East 
Side streets. A number of intelligent young women had 
been going into the neighborhood for some time to do 
philanthropic work, and had succeeded at last in establish- 
ing a relation of friendship with the children. A group of 
children were waiting for the doors of the class-room to 
open, when a woman who belonged on the East Side, and 
who was of slight build, passed through the crowd of boys 
and rang the bell. ‘This is the conversation that she over- 
heard, and the point of which she entirely lost : 

“ Say, that’s a new teacher,” whispered one boy to the 
other. ‘“ Naw,” was the response; “look at her waist.” 
When the woman entered and met the teacher for whom 
she was inquiring, her question was: “ What is the matter 
with my waist ?” and then she reported the conversation. 
The teacher did not enlighten her by pointing out that it 
was a part of her anatomy and not the waist of her dress 
to which the boy referred. When it is a recognized fact 
that a natural waist is an indication of brains and social 
position, tight lacing will rapidly disappear—at least among 
women who have social aspirations. 
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The Home End of the Temperance 
Question 
The Beginning 
By Eleanor Kirk 


Boys are—well, boys are boys. They are at once our 
chief delight and our greatest anxiety. We rejoice when 
a man child is born, and for a brief space our satisfaction 
and enjoyment are consummate. But when the dimpling, 
fascinating darling begins to develop into the sturdy, 
willful boy, the awful consciousness and personal respon- 
sibility of the future are brought home to us. What shall 
we do with this soul committed to our care? It is well 
for the parents who keep asking themselves this question 
and who do not grow tired, indifferent, or desperate as the 
years go on, for it is only by constant vigilance that the 
average boy can be taken to a safe and healthy moral 
and physical manhood. The exceptional boy is so well 


equipped by birth that the omission of the ordinary proc- 
esses seems to have very little influence upon his charac- 
ter. 


He would grow to a splendid manhood under the 
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most poverty-stricken and untoward circumstances. The 
more binding and complicated the environment, the higher 
will his royal soul rise in the effort to enlarge and simplify 
it. ‘These are the saviors of the race, but they are exceed- 
inglyrare. There is still another exception—the boy upon 
whose character neither love nor the discipline of love 
has the slightest effect. He is selfish, tyrannical, dis- 
honest, and ultimately breaks his mother’s heart. He 
drifts to the grog-shop or the gaming-table, and nine times 
out of ten dies as he has lived. 

Many of our foremost thinkers believe that the actual 
number of those who could not have been saved by proper 
home training is very small, and that upon the mothers of 
this generation rests the responsibility of temperance and 
other reforms. Even the most radical of our brilliant men 
and women who are fighting inch by inch for prohibition 
and for universal suffrage admit that home influence is 
the strongest, both for good and for bad, of any known 
to men. ; 

The average boy is a social, though not always a domes- 
tic, animal. He loves light and warmth, and is never 
quite satisfied unless “something is going on.” This 
restlessness is usually considered by parents a bad sign. 
“John is never still,” they say ; “he is enough to drive 
one crazy with his noise and his perpetual questicns and 
demands. He never enters a room that he doesn’t upset 
it, and the gratification of his keenest desire lasts but a 
moment. It is impossible to satisfy him.” 

That is the boy, the growing, fast-developing boy, and 
although this condition may annoy and perplex the busy 
and nervous mother, it is just as natural and just as health- 
ful as the evolution of the boy from the baby. The tend- 
ency of mothers is to repress this activity and suppress 
the noise. But unless they can find something that will 
interest the youngster while he is keeping still, they are 
making a great mistake. This natural steam, naturally 
generated, must find vent somewhere and somehow, and 
it is true that upon the mother devolves most of the 
responsibility of providing proper safety-valves for the 
escape of this teeming and wondrous energy. The 
father at home mornings, evenings, and Sundays, and not 
always then, has very little opportunity to assist in the 
training of his children. The wise mother, knowing how 
superficial and unsatisfactory any detailed account of her 
experiences and* anxieties must necessarily be, keeps her 
own counsel. The disobedience of the morning may have 
been repented of before evening, and the relations of love 
and peace entirely re-established. So of what use to speak 
of a trouble past? And then the allowances for peculiar 
circumstances and aggravations, which the mother feels 
ought to be made, would scarcely be considered by the 
father who was not on the spot to see* just how the un- 
pleasant scene was brought about. So it is true that the 
mothers of the race are compelled to be chiefly responsible 
for the proper education and well-being of their children. 
It is impossible to divide this care, though it may be, as it 
too often is, cruelly shirked and ignored. 

The logic of this situation certainly seems unanswer- 
able. If mothers are in such large measure accountable 
for the moral health of their boys, then the deduction is 
fair that upon them rests, if not the final solution of the 
temperance question, at least so great an approximation to 
it that the rest of the work can be easily accomplished by 
friends of decency and sobriety outside the family circle. 

“Talk was never known to keep a young man out of a 
liquor saloon yet,” said Abraham Lincoln, when he was 
asked to lecture on this subject. “If there is more attrac- 
tion, more warmth, more light, more good fellowship, more 
liberty, in the liquor saloon than there is at home, that is 
where some young men will go, and all the orators and 
special pleaders in the world cannot hinder it.” 

This is tragically true, and Mr. Lincoln might have 
added that, after a certain point in the history of character 
has been reached, not all the love that a mother can lavish 
on her child will avail to turn him from his evil ways. Her 
tears make no impression, her anguish is ignored. She 
may drag out her weary days and nights in fruitless 
endeavor to win his affection. It is too late. The time 
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for that was years ago, when she saw no danger, or indiffer- 
ently allowed things to take their course. The time for 
this was when the boyish will first began to assert itself, 
and upon the initial exhibitions of intellectual restlessness. 
Then perhaps she said impatiently, “Oh, do stop your 
noise! If you don’t behave I will shut you up in the 
closet,” or maybe, in her weariness or ill temper, she gave 
him a blow. Perhaps she punished him severely for an 
accident or an inattention. Boys are always inattentive 
when there is something more interesting going on than 
the work they are engaged in. This is not a fault. It is 
the reaching out of the spirit toward everything that 
promises joy and refreshment, and needs only to be prop- 
erly led. One delightful thing about the perfected kinder- 
garten system is the way in which a child’s attention is 
secured. If the thought is divided from the matter in 
hand, then the new subject is immediately taken up and 
explained in the most interesting manner, thus making the 
education fit the child and not the child the education. 

In the matter of training boys there should be no cast- 
iron rules, and as few things as possible should be for- 
bidden them. 

The soul of the boy hankers after the unattainable, and 
this proves neither his total depravity nor his moral weak- 
ness, but the native ambition which every day is being 
strengthened or weakened by the wisdom or the unwisdom 
of the home training. 


The Young Voice 


A long stretch of sunny, stony road, two small girls 
loaded down with paint-boxes and brushes, and books, 
and work and lunch baskets, and two women walking 
slowly behind them. The family were off for a day in the 
woods. Each one had had a different plan for the day, 
and only after breakfast was it discovered that each had 
had a plan. The smallest member of the party wished to 
go the longest distance, and was greatly disappointed when 
she was overruled, but, like the gracious little lady that 
she is, she yielded the point. She was far in advance, as 
she always is, and heard the voices, but could not hear what 
was said behind her. At last she heard her mother’s voice, 
and she called out, “ Larry, what is it? Is mamma making 
more difficulties?” Oh, little prophet! do you know that 
in that sentence you revealed nine-tenths of the troubles 
of life? Is not that what we are always doing, little 
woman, making difficulties? How often will I thank you 
for that sentence thrown back in childish carelessness! 
Over every footpath in life I shall hear that little call, 
“Are you making difficulties ?” 

Again, a picture will come of the same little woman 
close beside the brook, because it would be convenient for 
her paint-brushes, seated on a stone, with her hat pushed 
back from her head. Looking toward the older members 
of the party, she at last says, with polite scorn, “ When I 
go to picnics, I do not go to study attitudes.” Oh, little 
woman ! we were not studying attitudes ; we were resting. 
There is a difference between seven and thirty, and so be 
patient with us, and do not think, because we rest at the 
foot of a tree, that we are trying to be picturesque. You 
have one lesson to learn in life in order to keep you just, 
and that is that to every age belong its pleasures, and that 
resting is one of the lessons that come only when the first 
spring of youth is gone and it is slowly dawning upon one’s 
consciousness that the buds are not going to bloom into just 
the flowers we hoped to pick, and so we sit by the wayside, 
trying to learn the lesson that the flowers that grow on 
our roadside may not be as beautiful or as fragrant as they 
promised, but arranging them rests with us. We may 
tefuse to pick them, but if we do we are the losers. 


% 


_ It is suggested that one way to protect glass bottles in travel- 
ing is to place about them a stout rubber band; it is said that 


ie ne lengthwise around the bottle will hold in the stopple 
rmly, 
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Hallowe’en 
By J. K. Bloomfield 


This is an old English festival of the Church Catholic, 
both Roman and Protestant, introduced, it is said, on 
account of the impossibility of keeping a separate day for 
every saint. As early as the fourth century, on the 
occasion of the persecutions of the Christians, the Sunday 
after Easter was appointed by the Greek Church for com- 
memorating the martyrs generally. And in the Church of 
Rome a similar festival was introduced about 160 A.D., 
March 13, when the old Pantheon, the present rotunda, or 
Santa Maria del Martir, was consecrated to Mary and all 
the martyrs. 

But the present festival of All Saints we find was first 
regularly instituted by Gregory IV. in 835, and appointed 
to be celebrated on the 1stof November. It was admitted 
into England about 870, and the choice of the day was 
doubtless determined by the fact that the rst of November 
was one of the four great annual festivals of the heathen 
nations of the North. For it was the policy of the Church 
to supplant heathen by Christian observances; hence there 
is a lingering of old Druidical sports and superstitious 
customs closely connected with more sacred rites. And 
thus prior to this festival we find that in Ireland, Scotland, 
and some parts of England they still keep up their 
Hallow-even superstitions. 

Beltain, or Bealtainn, is the name of a heathen festival 
common to all the Celtic nations, traces of which have 
survived to the present day. The name designates god 
of light, or sun-god, a deity mentioned by Ausonius, 309- 
g2 A.D., and Tertullian, as well as found in several ancient 
inscriptions, as elenus or Belinus, Sacrificial fires were 
built to this imaginary god, and later, in Great Britain, 
St. John’s Eve was celebrated with bonfires. Easter, too, 
had its fire-rites, but the great day for bonfires in the 
English islands was the rst of November. 

Few traces, says one, of this are found in other countries, 
and therefore we must look upon it as more peculiarly 
Celtic. While the May festival of Bealtainn was in honor 
of the sun-god in his character of god of war who had 
just put to flight the forces of cold and darkness, the 
November festival was to celebrate his beneficial influences 
in producing the fruits which had just been gathered in. 
Hence it was called Samhtheine—peace-fire. 

If we may judge from the traces that still remain, or 
have been recorded, the November observances were more 
of a private nature, every household having its bonfire 
and its offerings, probably of fruits, concluding with a 
domestic feast. Although the November bonfires, like 
the Bealtainn fires, were probably of Celtic origin, they 
seem to have been adopted by the inhabitants of the 
British Islands generally. About the end of the last century 
they were still kindled in various parts of England. And 
to this day over whole districts of Aberdeenshire every 
rural dwelling has its Hallowe’en bonfire lighted at night- 
fall in an adjoining stubble field. 

Shaw, in his “ History of the Province of Moray,” 
seems to consider the festivities of this night as a sort of 
harvest-home rejoicing. He says: “A solemnity was 
kept on the eve of the 1st of November as a thanksgiving, 
for the safe ingathering of the produce of the fields. ‘This 
I am told, but have not seen it, is observed in Buchan and 
other countries by having Hallow-eve fires kindled on 
some rising ground.” 

Another, mentioning peculiar customs, says: “On All 
Saints’ they even set up bonfires in every village. When 
the bonfire is consumed, the ashes are carefully collected 
in the form of a circle, when a white stone is put in near 
the circumference for every person of the several families 
interested in the bonfire. Whatever stone is removed out 
of its place or injured before morning, the person repre- 
sented by the stone is devoted, or fey, and is supposed not 
to live twelve months from that day. ‘The people received 
the consecrated fire from the Druid priests next morning, 
the virtues of which were supposed to continue for a year.” 

Various magic ceremonies were also celebrated to coun- 
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teract the influences of witches and demons, and to prog- 
nosticate to the young their success or disappointment in 
the matrimonial lottery. These being devoutly finished, 
the Hallowmas fire was kindled and guarded by the male 
part of the family, Societies were formed, either through 
pique or humor, to scatter certain fires, and the attack and 
defense were often conducted with art and fury. 

Of other Hallowe’en superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
mostly connected with testing who is to be one’s true love, 
we will not here attempt to give an account, since our 
present design is to treat more of the religious beliefs 
and doings of this season. 

There is a festival that falls on the 2d of November 
called All Souls.) Among Roman Catholics the singular 
object of it is, by praying and almsgiving, to alleviate the 
sufferings of the souls in purgatory. It was first instituted in 
the monastery of Clugny, 993, and the following is the ac- 
count given of the circumstance in which it originated : “A 
pilgrim returning from the Holy Land was compelled by a 
storm to land on a rocky island somewhere between Sicily 
and Thessalonica. Here he found a hermit, who told him 
that among the cliffs of the island was situated the open- 
ing into the under world, through which huge flames 
ascended, and the groans and cries of souls tormented by 
evil angels were audible. ‘The hermit had also frequently 
heard the complaints and imprecations of the devil at the 
number of souls that were torn from him by the prayers 
and alms of the pious. He was especially enraged against 
the abbot and monks of Clugny. The pilgrim on his 
arrival acquainted Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, with what had 
come to his knowledge, and the Abbot thereupon appointed 
the day after All Saints’ to be kept in his monastery as an 
annual festival for 4// Sou/s.” The observance, we are 
told, was then quickly adopted by the whole Catholic 
world. 

By another, the scene of the incident just given is stated 
as in Sicily, and the institution of All Souls’ Day to the 
year 998. A writer in the seventeenth century thinks the 
custom prevailing among the Roman Catholics of lighting 
fires upon the hills on All Saints’ night, the eve of All 
Souls’, scarcely needs explaining, fire being even among 
pagans “an emblem of immortality,” and well calculated 
to typify the ascent of the soul to heaven. 

Seed-cakes, or Soul Mass cakes, were given to the five 
who went “ souling ” at the end of wheat seed-time, also at 
the end of barley and bean seed-time; and it was the 
custom in Ripon, Yorkshire, to give the plowmen /vo‘se, a 
species of thick pancake. Bishop Kennett says the seed- 
cake is an old English custom. It is also noticed by 
Tusser, in his “Good Husbandrie :” 


Wife, some time this week, if the weather hold clear, 
An end of wheat sowing we make for this year. 
Remember you, therefore, though I do it not, 

The Seed-cake, the Pasties, and Furmentie pot. 


The people in Staffordshire and other country places go 
from parish to parish a-sou/ding, as they call it, 7. ¢., begging 
and singing for soul-cakes, or any good thing to make 
them merry. In some parts of western England it was long 
the custom for the village children to go round to all their 
neighbors “ souling,” collecting small contributions and 
singing the following verses : 


Soul!-soul! for a soul-cake. 

Pray, good mistress, for a soul-cake. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 


Soul! soul! for an apple or two. 

If you have no apples, pears will do. 

Up with your kettle and down with your pan, 
Give me a big one, and I'll be gone. 


The soul-cake referred to in the verse is a kind of bun 
which until lately was an almost general custom for 
people to make and to give to one another on the 2d of 
November. Another custom is given in a poem entitled 
“ Honoria, or the Day of All Souls,” a scene pictured 
in the great church of St. Ambrose, Milan—and where the 
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most solemn office is performed for the repose of the dead. 
In the poem occur these lines: 


Ye hallowed bells, whose voices through the air 
The awful summons of afflictions bear. 


The ringing of these bells, however, must have become 
a nuisance, for it is stated in Kethe’s sermon, preached at 
Blandford Forum, 1570, that there was a custom in the 
Papal times to ring bells of Allhallow-tide for all Christian 
souls. Inthe copy of a letter which Henry VIII. was to 
send to Cranmer, “against superstitious practices,” the 
vigil and ringing of bells all the night long at the close of 
Allhallow Day was directed to be abolished, and the said 
vigil to have no watching or ringing. Another injunction 
made early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth occurs: “ That 
the superfluous ringing of bells at AW/hallow-tide and at 
All Souls’ Day, with the two nights next before and after, 
be abolished.” 

To the Protestant Christian, however, the intermediate 
day—All Saints’—alone has;hallowed associations ; and as 
the mind recalls the many loved ones “not lost, but gone 
before,” the spirit feels a closer communion with them at 
this season, and is ready to implore, “O Almighty God, 
who hast knit together thine elect in one communion and 
fellowship in the mystical body of thy Son, Christ our 
Lord, grant us grace so to follow thy blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living that we may come to those 
unspeakable joys which thou hast prepared for those who 
unfeignedly love thee ; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

And what a blessed hope this indeed is, that we may 
some day be reunited with the “ great assembly and church 
of the first-born, whose names are written in heaven, and 
every spirit of just men made perfect, since Abel offered 
up sacrifices and worshiped, down to the present time, of 
those fallen asleep in Jesus, the true Paschal Lamb offered 
up for all.” 

O champion blest, in Jesus’ name, 

Short be your strife, your triumph full, 
Till every heart have caught your flame; 
And, lighten’d of the world’s misrule, 

Ye soar, those elder saints to meet 

Gather’d long since at Jesus’ feet, 
No world of passions to destroy, 

Your prayers and struggles o’er, 
Your task all praise and joy. 


%& 
An Open Gate 


The Consumers’ League of New York, of which Mrs, 
Charles Russell Lowell is President, gains strength con- 
stantly. One of the surest ways to help a large class of 
the workingwomen of New York is for buyers to purchase 
at those houses which treat their employees fairly. The 
definition of a fair house given by the Consumers’ League 
is one in which the hours are from eight to six p.M., with 
three-quarters of an hour for lunch, a half-holiday one day 
each week during two summer months, one week vacation 
with pay during the summer season, and a house that pays 
for overtime. The physical conditions which the League 
considers necessary for the health and maintenance of the 
self-respect of the employees in retail houses are that the 
work, lunch, and retiring rooms shall be apart from each 
other, and that, when unemployed, the saleswomen may 
occupy the seats provided for by law. They also consider 
the employment of children under fourteen years of age as 
unjust, and no house is considered a fair house that employs 
little children. A “ white list” has been prepared by the 
League, which will be sent to those who become members. 
The object, as stated by the circular of the League, is to 
ameliorate the conditions of the women and children 
employed in retail mercantile houses of New York City 
by patronizing, as far as practicable, only such houses as 
approach in their conditions the standards of a fair 
house as adopted by the League. Becoming a member of 
the League does not mean that one’s freedom in buying 
at other than the houses specified by the League is in any 
way restricted. It is only that these houses do conform 
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to the standards of the League, which are also the stand- 
ards of every fair-minded person, and that the least that 
public sentiment can do is to give a practical illustration of 
its approval of the attitude of such employers to the em- 


ployed. 
% 
Picked Up 


Mutton en Hochepot.—Put into a frying-pan a bit of butter 
as large as a walnut, and when very hot lay into it slices of cold 
roast mutton, dredged with flour, and keep in long enough to 
brown slightly ; take out the meat, and put in a warm place; 
add a little more butter, and slice in half an onion, two pota- 
toes, half a turnip. Fry all a good brown, and then turn in 
one cupful of stock, or cold soup; let it all boil up until the 
vegetables are tender, and then return the meat to the gravy, 
and serve. 


French Hash.—Chop your mutton very fine, and mix with 
one cup of meat one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful of chopped onion, one teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. Put a piece of butter as large as a walnut 
in a frying-pan, and when it is melted put in the meat, and let 
it brown; then pour in enough stock to moisten slightly, and 
serve with strips of bread that have been fried crisp in very hot 
fat. 


Lamb & la Matelot.—Cut rather thick slices of cold lamb, 
beat one egg, and lay the slices in the beaten egg. Lift the 
pieces of lamb one by one from the beaten egg, let them drain a 
moment, and then cover each piece with sifted crumbs, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and fry in of? lard. 


A most interesting visitor from England is now present in 
this country—Lady Aberdeen, who founded the Irish Industrial 
Association. This Association has nothing to do with politics, 
and its purpose is to advance the industrial capacities of the 
Irish people in certain classes of work, such as the manufacture 
of linen and lace. It is the purpose of Lady Aberdeen to make 
special arrangements for the exhibit of these commodities at 
the Columbian Fair. 


It is reported that in Vienna the health authorities are about 
to regulate the length of the dresses worn on the street. They 
ought to go a step further and regulate the size of the waist. If 
this were done, two-thirds of the battle of the dress reformers 
would be won. Free America would find it difficult to enforce 
the law, but that would not be a new experience. 


“ Borrow, therefore, of those golden morning hours, and bestow 
them on your book.” 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

In answer to your correspondent, “ Mrs. J. H. S.,” who 
asks for a place where a poor colored woman can go for a 
vacation, I would state that she will be welcomed at our Home, 
provided some kind friend can pay her board of $3 per week. 
I regret exceedingly that we cannot offer to take her without 
charge, but our convalescent fund, which has never allowed of 
our taking many free patients, has already been overdrawn; so 
that we are unable to take any more in that way. 

If the woman comes, if you will let me know in time, I will 
send her a railroad ticket, for which she will have to pay but 
thirty cents for the round trip ; and Mrs. J. H. S. may rest assured 
that she will receive as much care and consideration as if she 
were the fairest of the fair. Yours truly, 


SECRETARY FRESH-AIR AND CONVALESCENT HOME. 
Summit, N. J. 


Dear Christian Union : 

Will some one who knows, tell how “ Lightning Yeast” is 
made? Bread made from it is very sweet, light, and good, and 
requires to be worked only once, and is said to rise, ready to 
bake, in one hour. The yeast is said to keep good for a week. 
It is in liquid form, but I do not know the receipt for making it. 
Will be so much obliged for information. ‘“ BETH.” 


Dear Christian Union : 

I would like to learn something from The Christian Union 
housekeepers about washing with kerosene, or any other method 
of doing laundry work which lightens labor, saves the clothes, 
and leaves them white at the same time. 


MF. H. 
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The Coming of the Frost 
By Stella Louise Hook 


There was a great commotion in the woods. It was a 
clear, cool day, with the chill of the first frosts in the air, 
and the crimson and golden leaves were flying in flocks 
before the crisp autumnal wind. It seemed as if the wind 
felt the chief responsibility in the work of putting the 
woods in order for the winter, he was rushing about so 
busily, shaking the trees, gathering up great armfuls of 
leaves and packing them away in rocky corners, or sweep- 
ing a cloud of dust over the hill. The trees took the mat- 
ter quietly enough, save for an occasional groan when their 
poor old limbs received too violent a wrench; but all the 
other denizens of the forest were in a state of great excite- 
ment. Many of them, indeed, had taken time by the fore- 
lock and made ready for their winter quarters, or sought a 
warmer climate; and now those who still remained wished 
they had done the same. 

The greatest stir was among a belated flock of robins. 
They had been traveling from the far north, and stopped 
for rest in this attractive patch of woods, where certain 
dried berries, still lingering on the bushes, offered refresh- 
ment; but the frost had come so suddenly that they knew 
winter must be close at hand, and now the only thing to 
be done was to travel south as fast as possible. They 
were fluttering among the branches and hopping over the 
ground, snatching up a morsel of food here and there ; but 
at last, by common consent, or at a signal from their 
leader, or a motion made by some independent member of 
the company, they all rose with a rush and went flying 
over the trees to their winter home far away in the south. 

A squirrel who had been watching these proceedings 
with great interest, forgetful of the nut he held between 
his paws, began to nibble it again, and thought of his own 
winter arrangements with much satisfaction. It had been 
hard work, it is true, to prepare his warm nest and stock it 
with a supply of food ; but now that all was done, the thought 
of winter brought him no anxiety, and, instead of taking a 
long, tiresome, and dangerous journey, all he had to do 
was to whisk into his hole and curl up in the dry grass 
with which he had lined it, knowing that he was safe from 
enemies as well as from cold. And inthis respect he was 
more fortunate than some of his neighbors, for in scamper- 
ing over a log he detached a loose piece of bark and 
startled a group of beetles collected under it. They had 
thought it a delightful cranny wherein they might abide 
without the least danger of discovery, and they were very 
indignant at the mischievous squirrel for having disturbed 
them. One, more philosophical than the rest, however, 
thought it was just as well that they had discovered the 
insecurity of their abode before the winter had fairly come 
upon them, and they all set out to find a safer hiding-place. 
Numerous creatures had taken refuge in that same log, 
and every crevice the beetles pried into had its occupant ; 
but at last they found accommodations near the interior of 
the log, where they had good reason to believe themselves 


‘ perfectly safe. 


Near by a large colony of ants were closing their nest 
for the winter. The warm Indian summer weather which 
had preceded the cold snap had tempted them out in the 
sunshine, and now they were busily at work underground 
bringing grains of earth to fill up the openings to the 
outer world, and enlarging their cellars, for they must get 
as far down as possible to escape the frost. No family of 
housewives bringing forth woolens, shaking rugs, and ar- 
ranging stoves, could make more bustle about their winter 
preparations than these busy ants, as they hurried to and 
fro in the nest, helping each other carry heavy loads, and 
doing their best to make everything snug and comfortable ; 
and every ant-hill far and near was astir with similar 
excitement. 

The poorer inhabitants of the woods, who had no private 
dwellings of their own, were equally busy looking for win- 
ter lodgings, and no doubt getting tired sometimes and 
wishing they had warm nests that they could creep into 
without more ado. Many of them found what would 
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seem a rather chilly and comfortless abode under some 
large, flat stone, where they formed “happy families ” of 
the most varied kind: centipedes with a hundred legs and 
grubs without any, ill-tempered spiders and amiable, stupid 
slugs, all settling down together for the winter, and postpon- 
ing their various animosities until the warmth should come 
again. Nor was one of them heard to complain of the 
lack of luxury furnished by their stony shelter; they were 
all too sleepy for that, and in their slumbers they would 
perhaps dream of summer and green leaves, and never 
know that the ground was frozen and the protecting stone 
buried under snow and ice. 

In the sunbeams that came sparkling through the 
branches a tattered wayfarer was resting on a log. This 
was a butterfly, and his ragged suit had once been a beau- 
tiful one of rich crimson with acreamy border; but now his 
colors had faded, and his wings had been sadly torn. 
Nevertheless, he was waving them very complacently in 
the sunshine, and considering where to spend the winter, 
instead of following the example of so many butter- 
flies, who give up in despair when cold weather comes, and 
just lie down and die. Our friend Antiopa—for that was 
his name—had more endurance than that, and, spying a 
tangle of underbrush near, he fluttered over to examine it. 
It was a poor substitute for a summer bower, to be sure, 
and, what was more, it did not seem to be well adapted for 
shelter from the cold; but the butterfly could not crush 
what was left of his wings under a stone or in the ground, 
so he had to make the best of his chilly though spacious 
apartments under the bushes, and found his way between 
the twigs and tangling vines to the very heart of the 
brush-heap, where at least the snow would not reach him. 
There he might sleep away the winter, and when spring 
came he would be the first butterfly on the wing, flying up 
to the tree-tops while their buds were yet swelling, and 
before any flower but pussy-willows and catkins had 
bloomed. 

He may have traced a distant relationship to the brown 
mummies that hung among the dead leaves on the twigs 
here and there, in which the prudent Caterpillars had 
wrapped themselves some weeks ago ; but the silky, pear- 
shaped bag that had been fastened close by his retreat in 
the brush-heap must have puzzled him. Therein a care- 
ful mother spider had stored her eggs, each of which, in 
course of time, would put forth eight little legs, and, when 
it was warm enough, come out to the world. The butter- 
fly had never had any such protection in 47s infancy, so he 
probably never suspected what his neighbors were, and 
slept peacefully by the cradle of his foes. 

Near the brook the snails were sealing the doors of 
their shells with a firm cement, and the tadpoles had crept 
under the mud until they should be called upon to sound 
their bugles in advance of the coming spring. So when 
winter really came nobody was taken by surprise; and the 
bitter cold, the heavy snow-drifts, and the ice all passed 
harmlessly over the heads of these safe, sheltered creatures 
in their snug winter homes. 


Club Night 
In Two Parts.—I. 
By Leigh Webster 


“ Just look at this!” exclaimed Susie Wainright, rushing 
into her mother’s room with an open note in her hand. 

Mrs. Wainright laid down the book she held, and read : 

“Mrs, Knapp requests the pleasure of your company at 
nine o'clock on Tuesday evening, April the fourteenth. 
Dancing.” 

“And there is a note asking me to go early to dine 
with them, and then spend the night.” 

“ Why, that is very nice!” 

“Nice! But it’s my night at the Club.” 

“Qh!” and Mrs. Wainright’s tone was full of regret as 
she looked up into the disturbed face of her pretty 
daughter. 

“Isn’t it too bad! Just the nicest thing there has been 
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this winter, and I do so love to dance!” There was almost 
a sob in her voice as she ended, and she gave an appeal- 
ing glance at her mother’s face. 

“Where are your substitutes ?” 

“ They'll be going to the dance themselves. Besides, 
we have been saying so much to the girls about being 
regular on Club nights even if they had to give up some 
amusements, it would seem rather inconsistent for me to 
stay away for a party, wouldn’t it? Oh, dear!” and Susie 
sank down on the window-seat disconsolately. 

She had joined a working-girls’ club with great enthusi- 
asm early in the winter, and had been very faithful to her 
night, when she led the “traveling club” into foreign 
lands by means of pictures and books. She had given up 
many pleasures on Tuesday nights, but to decline this 
invitation meant a much greater disappointment than any- 
thing yet. 

“IT said to Mrs. Knapp, when she spoke of having this 
dance, that I hoped it would not come on Tuesday night, 
and I did think she would remember it! Just the set will 
be there at dinner that were in the house party last win- 
ter. It is too hard!” 

Mrs. Wainright’s face wore a sympathetic expression, 
but she kept silence, for she did not wish to influence 
Susie’s decision. The mother’s heart craved this delight- 
ful’evening for her, yet she was most anxious that her 
daughter should not decide against her conviction of what 
was right. 

“If only it was not outside the city, I could manage to 
do both—that is, leaving out the dinner—but a four-mile 
drive after ten o’clock would make me too late. Well, I 
won’t decide to-night. I need not answer until morning, 
and perhaps I shall think of some one who could take my 
place. What do you think about it, mother ?” 

“T would rather you should decide the matter for your- 
self, my dear.” 

So Susie was left to depend on herself. What a debate 
she kept up mentally all the evening and in the night 
watches ! 

Would it not be foolish to give up so much pleasure 
when it would really make no difference to the Club girls 
whether she or somebody else told them about Swiss life ? 
Yet she had only last week urged them to come regularly, 
and said she herself found the Club worth making some 
sacrifices for ! 

The next morning she showed her mother a note of 
regret she had written to Mrs. Knapp, and received her 
kiss of approval with a sober face. She had time enough 
to repent before the 14th came, and every temptation to 
do so, for Mrs. Knapp came to see her with earnest remon- 
strances on her lips. The reunion of her Christmas party 
would be incomplete without Susie, and really was she not 
magnifying her duty to the Club? 

‘TI don’t believe you are as important as you think you 
are,” she said, with a vexed laugh. 

“Very likely not,” Susie responded, the color stealing 
into her cheeks; “ but my conscience won’t let me off.” 

“ T know Frederic and his chums will think it an excuse, 
and that you do not wish to come.” 

“T can’t help what they think. I do wish to go awfully,” 
and Susie turned away to conceal the tears that would fill 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Knapp went away only half-way convinced that 
there was not some secret reason for Susie’s thinking it 
best to stay away from the dance. She was very fond of 
the young girl, and, having no daughters of her own, was 
accustomed to depend on her for help in entertaining. It 
was a great pity that she had hit on Tuesday night, but it 
had been the most convenient for the college men, and she 
had not considered Susie’s objection as anything serious. 
Well, the silly little thing was hurting herself more than 
anybody else ! 

The night came, and Susie ate her dinner dejectedly, 
thinking of the merry party that would be gathered around 
the table at Forest Lodge. Her seventeen-year-old brother 
escorted her to the rooms of the “Earnest Club” in 
the lower part of the city, rather grumbling over the pile of 
pictures she gave him to carry. Something was surely 
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wrong there; the rooms were not even lighted, and from 
the chill in the air it was evident that the fire must be 
nearly out. 

Susie groped around in the darkness to find a match, 
and succeeded in lighting a lamp without knocking any- 
thing down from the mantel. 

“What’s the good of your coming here, anyway,” said 
her brother, “if the girls don’t care enough about it to have 
the rooms warm ?” 

“Only one is to blame for that—the girl who is House 
Committee for the month,” said Susie, with a sigh, as she 
opened the stove door. The fire had been started, but 
evidently on the ashes left when the room was last used, 
and it had been too discouraged to do its work. 

“T don’t see but that we shall have to clear it all out 
and begin again. I am so glad I came early, and that you 
are with me,” she added, with a laugh, as Tom began to 
shake the grate vigorously. 

When Miss Bradley, the kindly instructor in button-hole- 
making, arrived, there was a fine fire, and the lamps were 
all trimmed and burning. 

“Why, Susie, you here? I was sure you’d be at Mrs. 
Knapp’s party, and was {prepared to fight it out alone. 
You need not have come. Dance while you can, and leave 
the work to old maids like me;” and she laughed com- 
fortably. 

“Sister has a conscience with a big C,” said Tom, 
appearing from the inner room. 

“You here! Away from these precincts sacred to woman, 
rash boy!” and Miss Bradley struck as menacing an 
attitude as her plump proportions would allow. 

“T fly from the warning of that eye.” 

“‘ Put on another shovelful of coal first,” said Susie. 

Tom had barely time to escape before a group of work- 
ing-girls came chattering gayly into the room. 

“We are going to have a full meeting,” thought Susie, as 
she responded to their greetings. “I’m glad I came.” 

““We just stopped in to tell you that we can’t come 
to-night,” said the tallest of the group; “we’re all going 
down to the fair.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry; won’t any of the girls come ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; two or three, perhaps, but mostly 
they’ll go to the fair,” and the group hurried away, leaving 
Miss Bradley and Susie to exchange dismal glances. 

“It’s a good deal to have to compete with fairs and ten- 
cent shows,” said the elder woman. 

“T wonder if it is worth while,” sighed the younger. 
“All these lovely pictures of Switzerland wasted, for I 
can’t keep them until next week.” 

“We will enjoy them ourselves, at least,” said Miss Brad- 
ley. “I’m sure I should like a trip to Switzerland this 


evening.” 
% 
Wolfang’s Wish 


He is a small boy and quite lame. There is something 
very attractive about him, and yet he has not one feature 
that any one would call pretty. Wolfang lives on the top 
floor of one of the tall tenement-houses in New York. He 
went to a public school ; sometimes he had a breakfast, but 
many times he had not; but Wolfang was just as cheerful 
and smiled just as brightly whether he had breakfast or 
not. The misfortunes and attractions of Wolfang have 
won for him several girl friends of an unusual order—girl 
friends who are several years older, and in positions where 
they can do many kindly, gracious acts to express their 
affection for the little boy who lives in such a different 
world from what they have known. ‘These girl friends are 
very clever in finding out just what Wolfang would like 
most to have as his own, and very curious and amusing are 
some of these wishes. Most of these girl friends of Wolf- 
ang’s are very busy in schools, in colleges. Some of them 
are doctors ; one is a music-teacher; but they never for- 
get Wolfang, though some only visit the city in which he 
ives. 

One of Wolfang’s friends was visiting in the city where 
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Wolfang lived, and he called on her. She was the bearer 
of a message from another friend of Wolfang’s. He listened 
delightedly to the message, and then said that the thing 
he wanted most in the world was a goat. 

His friend was astonished. What a small, lame boy 
who lived up five flights of stairs in a crowded tenement 
would do with a goat she could not comprehend. 

“Why, Wolfang, why do you want a goat?” she asked. 

“T want a pet, and you can catch goats out in the 
country, where the grass is, can’t you?” responded Wolf- 
ang. 

“Yes, you can get goats in the country; but what would 
you do with one living up those stairs ?” 

“Oh, goats can climb. He could climb up the stairs, 
couldn’t he ?” 

“Yes, I suppose he could,” said Wolfang’s friend; “ but 
where there are so many children they might hurt him.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Wolfang, “he can butt, you know !”’ 

“Yes, but he would need grass, and he would have to 
be out-of-doors.” 

Now Wolfang found a difficulty, and his face clouded 
over. Grass was the impossibility, for grass, to Wolfang, 
meant the country, and that was for Wolfang the unattain- 
able, even for the goat to whom he would gladly give a space 
in the room where he slept. The only space with which 
Wolfang was familiar was the back yard of a house where 
Wolfang called frequently. Looking up hopefully into his 
friend’s face, he said: 

“T could keep him in the back yard, couldn’t I? 
is air enough there for one goat, isn’t there ?” 

Wolfang’s friend did not have the heart to tell him how 
impossible the goat was as a pet for him, and he is still 
planning ways to care for the pet which he hopes will 


come, & 
Sunday Afternoon 


There 


The Work of the Holy Spirit’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Nearly all men believe in a God who made the world ; 
a great many believe in a Christ who died for the world; 
but I sometimes think that there are only a few who really 
believe in a Divine Spirit who dwells with, teaches, coun- 
sels,and by personal influence redeems the world. A 
great deal of what passes for orthodoxy is only a form of 
unbelief. Men do not dare to walk by faith ; they do not 
dare to trust their wings; they believe in a God that was, 
but not in a God thatis, and therefore dare not trust them- 
selves to him. They substitute faith in the fathers for 
faith in the Father ; belief in a creed, which is a statement 
about a divine’ life, for belief in the divine life itself. In- 
stead of enlarging our faith we belittle God’s words, 
There is no more reason for limiting the promises to the 
twelve than the commands; the declaration, “ When the 
Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth,” 
than the new commandment, “That ye love one another 
as I have loved you ;” or the words, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” than the words, “ Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you.” Indeed, we may almost say that 
there is less reason for limitation of the promise than of 
either the law or the benediction. For Christ expressly 
declares that the Spirit shall abide with his disciples for- 
ever, and expressly affirms that he prays, not for the twelve 
alone, but also for those which believe on him through 
their word. There is no aristocracy in the kingdom of 
heaven; the last shall be first, and the first last. The ‘ 
Father will give unto the last even as unto those who, 
coming earlier into the vineyard, bore the burden and heat 
of the day of which we knownothing. ‘There is no respect 
of persons with God. All that was promised to Peter, 
James, and John is promised also to all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 8, 1891.—John xvi., 1-15. 
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It is for your advantage, says Christ, that I go away. 
It is difficult for us to believe this, because we want to 
walk by sight and not by faith. It is so diffici.lt that not 
a few excellent Christian men, taking the words of proph- 
ecy literally, and so, as I believe, belittling them, look for 
a second incarnation which shall be in manner and forma 
repetition of the first. This would be to press the blos- 
som back into the bud. When Christ comes again it will 
be the coming of the fruit, not a restoration of the bud. 
Far better for Christian work and. Christian character is 
the universal Presence than the localized one, the invisi- 
ble Christ than the visible one. Do we believe that he 
dwelleth with us and is in us? Do we believe that it is 
better for us that Christ should have gone away in order 
that the Comforter might come? that the era of the Spirit’s 
presence is better than the era of the visible incarnation ? 
Do we believe that our fellowship is, or may be, with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ? Do we believe 
that we need neither to ascend into heaven to bring Christ 
down from above, nor to descend into the deep to bring 
Christ up again from the dead ? 

Christ has come to take away the sin of the world; and 
yet he has also come to fasten on the world the conviction 
of sin. Sin is in character, not in action; in will and 
purpose and aspiration, not in deed. The fact that the 
character of Christ does not call forth the moral and spirit- 
ual affections of the soul is the strongest evidence of that 
soul’s insensibility ; the fact that the offer of free pardon 
and a new and divine life is not accepted demonstrates 
that a continuance in sin and under condemnation is the 
soul’s choice. 

The Spirit is convincing the world respecting righteous- 
ness, because Christ has gone to his Father, and is seen 
no more. Christ could not be truly understood while he 
lived. ‘The eyes of men were fastened upon the apparent 
ignominy of his position and circumstances; the divine 
love which is manifested to us by his humiliation was to 
his contemporaries obscured by it. It was necessary that 
he should go away to his Father before the world could 
begin to appreciate the sacred meaning of a life so wholly 
laid down for others. So, habitually, the world learns the 
meaning of a life after it has ended, and honors after 
death those whom it has condemned while living, and forgets 
after death those whom it honored while living. The Holy 
Spirit is ever spiritually interpreting the life and character 
of Christ, and so teaching the true nature of righteousness. 
The infidel literature of to-day shows a better apprehen- 
sion of the character of Christ, and therefore a better 
apprehension of the ideal of true character, than much of 
the scholastic literature of the Church of the Middle Ages. 
Mill, or even Renan, is a better interpreter of Christ, and 
so of character, than St. Liguori. So great progress has 
the world made in its apprehension of righteousness under 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

Ethical science can never furnish a better standard of 
conduct than the Golden Rule; but the Golden Rule 
means immeasurably more in the complicated life of the 
nineteenth century than in the simple life of the first cen- 
tury. We do not substitute a new theory of the universe 
for the Copernican, but we know of innumerable worlds 
Copernicus never knew; we do not supplant Newton’s law 
of gravitation with a new law, but we recognize operations 
of that law of which he hardly dreamed. So we do not 
supplant the political economy of Moses, nor the divinely 
inspired experiences of repentance and faith recorded by 
David, nor the revelations concerning God made by Jesus 
Christ, nor the philosophy of God’s governmental relations 
to men taught by Paul; but we see in them a deeper 
meaning than the first century or the sixteenth century 
ever saw. There were many things which Christ could 
not say, because the eleven could not comprehend them, 
which the Spirit of truth has opened since to the Church 
of Christ. Our conceptions of sin, of righteousness, of 
judgment, are wider, deeper, truer, than those of Peter or 
John. 
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To deny progress in theological thought is either to deny 
that there is any Divine Teacher—that is, to deny the 
explicit declaration of God’s Word; or to deny any docil- 
ity in the man—that is, to deny that he can be what the 
Master calls him, a disciple. New theology is only a 
deeper apprehension of the spiritual truths of the old theol- 
ogy. For the Spirit receives of Christ, and what he has 
heard of Christ that he speaks. The Spirit is not a guide 
who does not know his way, and leads one age in one 
direction only to turn back upon his track, acknowledge 
his mistake, and lead in another the age which follows. 
No new theology can be true theology if it does not pro- 
duce profounder conviction of sin, more exalted concep- 
tions of Christ and Christian character, and more discrimi- 
nating judgments of the world and the methods of its 
false prince. In brief, there is no growth in knowledge 
which does not carry with it a growth in grace, and no 
growth in grace which does not carry with it a growth in 
knowledge ; and no real, deep, and unfettered Christian 
faith which does not carry with it both. 
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Concerning Women’s Missionary 


Societies 
By Julia B. Schauffler 


The last twenty-five years has seen no change in the 
church world greater than that in the position of women’; 
and among all the varied forms of activity which have 
been developed by them, it seems as though there were 
none more important than the Women’s Missionary 
Societies. Not only do these societies gather money into 
the treasury of the church, but they diffuse information 
and stimulate intelligent interest in a marked degree. 
Surely in this department the women are going far in 
advance of the men, and were a competitive examination 
in order on the progress of the missions of their own 
denomination, they would come out victorious. In too 
many cases the men are in the position of the good deacon 
who, when called upon at a prayer-meeting to pray for one 
particular field, refused, on the ground that he did not 
know enough about that mission field to pray for it intelli- 
gently ! 

My object in this short paper is to give a few hints as 
to the management of these Missionary Societies, in order 
that they may be productive of as much benefit to the 
members as is possible. 


The Name. In the first place, let them be Women’s 
Societies. I ‘heard last year of a village church where 
they were organizing a society, and because it was given 
out from the pulpit that the “ Ladies’ Missionary Auxiliary” 
would meet on Thursday afternoon, the /adies were allowed 
to meet alone, not one of the plain, substantial women of 
the church putting in an appearance! Who can estimate 
the good done to a farmer’s wife as she attends one of 
these gatherings and hears of the loneliness of a mission- 
ary—loneliness and isolation so complete that she blushes 
to think that as she went to the meeting she was brooding 
over her own loneliness? It suddenly occurs to her that 
she would not like to exchange her comfortable home for 
the position of Miss H., who is the only American woman 
in a Japanese town of forty thousand inhabitants! Our 
farmers’ wives need much the inspiration which comes 
from an active interest in something outside of the daily 
routine of their monotonous lives. If they were full of 
an intelligent knowledge of the world of missions, we 
should hear less of their falling into the opium habit or 
of their losing their reason. 


The Leader. To make the meetings interesting the 
leader should be bright, intelligent, and devoted to the 
cause which she presents. Her own enthusiasm will do 
much to carry others along with her. But, above all things, 
let her be cheerful. Have you never seen a meeting 
entirely spoiled by the solemn face of the presiding officer? 
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A missionary meeting is not a funeral, and the cause of 
Christ is not going down, but upward and onward; there- 
fore let the President show, by a happy, cordial manner, 
that she realizes this, and wishes with all her heart to be 
identified with the side that is sure to win. 


The Meetings. ‘Try to hold the meetings in a light place, 
as cheerful as sunshine can make it. A dark lecture-room, 
with gas lighted in the daytime, is enough to kill a meet- 
ing, while a sunny corner of the Sunday-school room 
might give it new life. Be sure that those who come sit 
close up to the front. If necessary, tie cords across the 
back seats, so that those who attend the meeting will be 
obliged to go forward. I was once in a melancholy 
gathering in a large lecture-room where there were twenty- 
seven ladies present, and they sat in twenty different pews ! 
You can let your imagination picture the sociability which 
ensued, 


The Speaker. Do not be afraid to engage speakers for 
your meetings, and do not be afraid to pay them when 
they come. Many of the smaller and poorer societies 
say, “ We cannot afford a speaker, we raise so little money 
for the Board in any case.” This is a fundamental 
‘mistake. If your society raises but $40 in the year, do 
not be afraid to spend half that sum for good speakers, 
and you will have twice as much the year following. 
When your speaker comes, be sure that plenty of time is 
allowed for the address. I have seen missionaries who 
were eager to tell of their own field, with its needs and 
its progress, obliged to wait forty minutes for the routine 
business of the society, and then have only twenty 
minutes in which to speak! A man does not get “ warmed 
up” in that time. Forty-five minutes is none too much 
time to allow for an address, and there is no law, written 
or unwritten, that a missionary meeting must close sharply 
at the end of an hour. Let this be understood, and you 
will not have half the audience leaving at the end of the 
hour in order to keep engagements previously made. 


Home Talent. It is wonderful how much can be done 
by home talent where there is an efficient and judicious 
leader. If suitable subjects are given out, in advance, to 
different members of the auxiliary, it will not be impossible 
to have five or six short papers at one meeting, on the dif- 
ferent phases of work in a given field. Let one take up 
the medical work, another the evangelistic, another the 
orphanages and schools, and it will be surprising to see 
what a good idea can be formed of the work of any one mis- 
sion station from these various side lights. By all means 
present first the missions of your own denomination, and 
then look at the work of others, after you know were and 
how and why your own board is working. In order to 
this, study carefully your own missionary magazine each 
month, before you open the fascinating pages of the “ Mis- 
sionary Review,” where the romance of missions is pre- 
sented with such freshness and skill. Do not be afraid 
to be very explicit. Was it not a learned judge in Scot- 
land who said, on hearing of the “Zenana Mission,” “I 
do not remember exactly where Zenana is!” 


Prayers, Wet there be several prayers at every meeting, 
short and to the point. I have great sympathy for the girl 
who said that she liked to go to the Mission Band best 
because there they called Japan Japan, and not “ that inter- 
esting country across the sea, which has recently come 
somewhat out of the darkness of superstition into the 
brightness of the Gospel light.” At many meetings it is 
the custom to have only one general prayer at the opening. 
Surely this is a grave mistake, for it is after the heart is 
warmed by hearing of the faithfulness of some true-hearted 
convert, or the self-denial of some worker on the field, 
that the most earnest prayer is offered. One of our mis- 
sionaries on the West Coast of Africa writes : “‘ Our women 
and girls, when they are converted, are as ready to pray as 
they are to talk.” Is this true anywhere in America? or 
are we so self-conscious and so afraid of one another that 
it is hard to find half a dozen women in a large meeting 
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who are willing to raise their voices in prayer?: Encourage 
prayer at home—definite prayer for some worker or some 
station. A year ago last spring one of our returned Pres- 
byterian missionaries was on her way to the nieeting of the 
General Assembly, and in the train was introduced to an 
elderly lady, who immediately showed the greatest interest 
in her, and upon their arrival in Saratoga did all in her 
power to make her comfortable. As her attentions con- 
tinued from day to day, the younger woman at last asked, 
in surprise, “Why are you so good to me?” And then 
came this beautiful reply: “I knew your husband when he 
was a boy, and when I heard that he was married, and had 
taken his young wife to China, I began to pray for you by 
name, and I have prayed for you every day for ten years, 
so it is no wonder that I love you.” Surely this was like 
a little bit of heaven here below! 


Maps. Good maps add immensely to the interest of a 
meeting ; in fact, there should always bea map. If it be 
impossible to procure a map of the particular field 
under consideration, there should be a map of the world, 
so that the relative situation of the country can be 
ascertained. It helps to fix the mind on the subject at 
the time, and it assists the memory afterward in recalling 
details. There are many ways of producing good home- 
made maps, which might well engage the attention of the 
younger members of our societies. That geographical 
facts need continually to be refreshed in the memory is 
proved by the story of the old lady who lingered after a 
meeting to study the map of China. When asked if 
there was some station which she could not find, she re- 
plied, quietly, ‘“‘ Oh, no, I was only looking for Yucatan !” 


Books. If possible, have at hand, besides the usual 
leaflets and monthly magazines, a few good books to lend. 
Who can estimate the value of a book like “ The Life of 
Joseph Neesima”? As we realize the nobility of his char- 
acter and the grandeur of his “ great aim,” we long to be 
like him, and live for a single, unselfish purpose. ‘Three 
or four books like this, or the autobiography of John G. 
Paton, in constant circulation would soon restore animation 
to a moribund society. 


The Treasury. Wet not the financial side of the ques- 
tion be the most important in the mind of the leader. 
Diffuse knowledge, tell of self-sacrificing effort, tell of the 
great need, show results, and the money will come of itself. 
Guide the givers into wise ways of giving, so that there 
shall be a steady stream of beneficence, and not freshets 
and droughts by turns. Above all things, dwell on— 


Proportionate Giving. Is it not a sin and a shame when 
a Christian woman, who lives in a fine house, and spares 
no expense on the appointments of her table or on the 
dainty toilets of her children, presents a five-dollar bill as 
her yearly offering for the cause of missions? I heard 
to-day of two missionary sisters in a far-away land who 
annually return $25 from their modest salaries to the 
Board which sent them out, as their contribution to the 
cause! Meditate upon this fact as you realize with what 
perfect complacency you gave your annual subscription 
of $10. If you live well, give well, or else do not 
continue to live well, or your well living will cast shame 
on the profession you have made of loyalty to the cause of 
Christ. To those who earn their daily bread by their own 
effort, or who have but a limited income, there is no rule 
so good as the simple formula, “ A penny a day for mis- 
sions.” It gives a definite sum to remember, a useful 
sum for service, and a constant reminder for daily prayer. 

But let the woman of wealth feel that for her there is 
no stopping-place short of putting a substitute in the field. 
The time is coming when every Christianwoman of large 
means will have two workers under her care—one in the 
home, the other in the foreign field ; and if times become 
hard and retrenchment is necessary, she will give up her 
carriage before she gives up her missionaries. 


Finally, Keep on. Keep on attending the missionary 
meetings, keep on studying the results of missionary 






















































































effort, keep on praying, keep on giving, and the blessing 
promised in Revelation ii., 26, shall be yours. 


%B 
The Social Element in Church Life 


By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


To insure a pleasant evening for a company of young 
people assembled for a social evening in the church there 
are two rather paradoxical requirements: one, that the 
entertainment shall be as much of a surprise as possible ; 
and the other, that a large number take part in the duties 
of the entertaining. How these inconsistent elements can 
be wrought together is a question which taxes ingenuity ; 
but success is well rewarded. The preparations should be 
as inexpensive in time and money as possible. People 
often tire themselves out in their elaborate preparation for 
a good time. It is far better to have several good times 
with the same amount of work than to spend all the labor 
on one. 

Impersonations are very entertaining, and suggest topics 
which lift the conversation above the ordinary level of 
small talk. Choose several noted individuals, as varied in 
character and circumstances as possible—Mahomet, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Savonarola, Joan of Arc, Prince Albert, 
for instance—and, as nearly as possible, represent them in 
tableau, each in turn. From behind a curtain some one, 
with clear voice and utterance, gives, in the first person, a 
brief historical and biographical sketch of the character 
who is at the time impersonated. Of course the self-control 
of the actor must not be too greatly taxed by the length 
of the sketch. It is quite possible to select incidents and 
qualities not generally known. For instance, the child-life 
ef Mahomet and his business career may be dwelt upon. 
After each impersonation there should be a short recess, 
enlivened, perhaps, by instrumental music, for the guess- 
ing of the name of the unknown. 

A magazine evening is almost sure to be amusing. For 
the frontispiece a pretty tableau may be arranged. There 
may be a brief poem and a story, followed by an illustrated 
article. The pictures, drawn with charcoal or colored 
crayons on large sheets of heavy brown paper, may be 
turned over from time to time at the proper place in the 
reading. An old poem illustrated by some famous artist 
gives opportunity for quaint tableaux. And the advertise- 
ments at the end of the magazine make a bit of fun. 
Sozodont, cod-liver oil, shaving soap, and cocoa are sug- 
gestive subjects. Bright young people will find this gives 
an admirable opportunity for their skill, and readily enter- 
tains an audience. 

Progressive parties of all sorts are very popular. If the 
company is not too large to be easily managed, tables with 
games of all sorts—checkers, krokonole, parchesi, squails, 
etc., etc.—may be arranged so that every one will be 
seated for playing some one game. After an allotted time 
the players change tables in regular order, and the record 
is made, on cards prepared for the purpose, of the victorious 
players. At the end prizes are distributed. For a pro- 
gressive conversation pretty cards may be prepared with a 
list of topics such as: Do you prefer the mountains or the 
seashore ? What American poet deserves the first place ? 
Is the weather worn out as a drawing-room subject? 
Which is the greatest educator—reading or travel? Music. 
The cards for the gentlemen should be a little different 
from those for the ladies, and guided by the matching 
of numbers, or by some other haphazard means of desig- 
nation. They should seat themselves in pairs—a lady 
and a gentleman together. For a fixed time, say five 
minutes, the first topic is the subject of conversation. 
Then at a signal the gentlemen move on one place, leaving 
the ladies seated as they were; and the second topic is 
discussed, and soon. At the end the gentlemen’s votes 
decide who is the best talker among the ladies, and the 
ladies vote upon the gentlemen, and prizes are distributed 
accordingly. 

A very amusing hour may be spent in a smelling contest. 
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For this a dozen or more ordinary black bottles, quart 
size, are placed conveniently on the edge of a long table. 
In each of these bottles has been placed something which 
can be detected by the odor. Turpentine, vinegar, Pond’s 
extract,wintergreen, peppermint, coffee, bay-rum, rose-water, 
clove, cinnamon, ammonia, tar, and camphor are among the 
things which may be generally recognized, and so are 
suitable for use. Each member of the company, having 
beforehand been provided with pencil and paper, passes in 
turn by the bottles, giving a “sniff” at each, and then 
from memory must make a list of the contents of the 
bottles; for the most perfect list a prize is given. In 
this, as in all amusements requiring change of place, a 
certain amount of order should be preserved, and no one 
should be allowed to linger too long at the bottle! 

Several evenings may be made delightful with musical 
subjects. For instance, Mendelssohn may be selected as a 
subject. One of the company may be appointed to read a 
brief account of his life, solos, duets, choruses. ‘There is 
no end of choice among his instrumental works. His 
association with Goethe allows a delightful study of that 
part of his life and purposes—in short, as much as may be 
chosen of Goethe. In some cases different musicians 
have treated the same subject, and something of Mendels- 
sohn’s may be performed, and another musician’s treat- 
ment of the same theme may be given by way of contrast. 
An evening devoted to Wagner would give an opportunity 
not only for incidents in his life, but for a little account of 
Bayreuth as a village, with pictures of the place, and for 
the story of the myths which Wagner chose as the founda- 
tion of his operas, with musical illustrations all the way 
along. A burlesque illustration of some noted poem 
affords an opportunity for much fun, both to the actors and 
the spectators. A little caution is needed lest it be carried 
too far, but the incongruity of a broomstick for the 
spirited steed in “ Lochinvar,” a tub for the boat in the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” etc., is even funnier in the seeing than 
in the thought. 

“ Alice in Wonderland ” is very suggestive of humorous 
scenes, such as the Mad Tea-party, while a Wrong-side 
Sociable—where all the people are dressed wrong-side 
before, with the hair drawn over the face, and a mask, 
home-made or otherwise, placed on the back of the head— 
are hints of pleasures which the quick-thoughted young 
people who read The Christian Union will very readily 


fill out. 
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Thoughts by the Way 


“Look up, look away, a little! Forget the things which 
sound in your ears from day to day, and bring yourself into that 
glorious atmosphere in which you shall see that which is not to 
be seen by the natural eye, that which is beyond your reach, that 
you may have a foretaste of that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God.” 


“ You are not far from the host that waits for you. It can- 
not be long before your sorrows shall end, and your eternal joy 
begin. Then, be patient. Is the storm fierce? Yet it is 
almost past, and the time of the singing of birds is at hand.” 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman. 
— Shakespeare. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child, for 
there is no saying when and where it may bloom forth.—Doug/as 
Ferrold. 


The person who screams, or uses the superlative, or con- 
verses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to flight.— Zmer- 
SON. 





A young man should read five hours in the day, and so may 
acquire a great deal of knowledge.—Samuel Johnson. 


“ No man having leisure to learn all things, a wise man must 
be sure to lay hold on that which is most useful.” 


General principles must be had from books. In conversation 
you never get a system.—Samuel Johnson. 
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Religious News 


The American Missionary Association 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting 
From our own Correspondent 


Cleveland has had three of the forty-five annual meetings of 
the American Missionary Association. The second one was 
nine years ago. Since that time Cleveland has had a remark- 
able development of local evangelization. When Dr. Ladd, in 
welcoming the Association to the Euclid Avenue Church, said 
that the Congregational churches of Cleveland had doubled their 
number in the nine years, such evidence of religious activity at 
home was an assurance of interest in all missionary work. In 
the early years of the Association’s history its anti-slavery spirit 
gave it a strong hold on the sympathy of Cleveland, which was 
an important station on the underground railroad. 

The enlargement of the Association’s sphere of opportunity 
and activity may be noted by comparing its receipts when it first 
met in Cleveland for its fifth anniversary in 1851 with those of 
the past year. Then it reported $30,826; now it rejoices in 
aggregate receipts for the year of $482,419. These figures are 
high-water mark in the Association’s history, and might well 
give a note of gladness not only to the Treasurer’s report, but 
to the entire meeting. 

_ Of these receipts a little less than $200,000 came in dona- 
tions, and a little more than $150,000 from bequests, and ‘nearly 
$45,000 in tuition and public funds, and $53,000 as income from 
the Daniel Hand Fund. The expenditures were $300,000 in the 
South, $53,000 among the Indians, and $13,000 among the 
Chinese. The Indian and Chinese missions called out sufficient 
manifestations of interest to leave no fear that they will be suf- 
fered to decline. But the absorbing interest in the South was 
manifest at every turn. 

The magnificent sermon of Dr. Lyman on Isa. xiv., 32, 
“What then shall one answer the messengers of the nation? 
That the Lord hath founded Zion, and the poor of his people 
shall trust in it,” was a strong presentation of the Lord’s work 
in building our nation hitherto, and the confidence with which we 
may trust for all the future the same formative principles that 
have ruled the past: Liberty under forms of law, and faith under 
forms of love. Recognizing the serious nature of the problems 
arising from the conditions of the colored population in the 
South, the sermon applied these two principles to those problems 
with unflinching thoroughness and unfaltering faith. 

_ Secretary Strieby’s sketch of the origin of the Association in 
intense Christian anti-slavery sentiment, and its providential prep- 
aration for meeting the needs of the South after emancipation, 
emphasized from a different side the same thought as the ser- 
mon. As the West must predominate in every meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society, so does the South of necessity in the 
meetings of the American Missionary Association, whether the 
subject be its history, its problems of church and school, or its 
results. ° 

_The report of the Committee appointed last year to confer 
with the officers fabout the methods of administration, and 
to make suggestions looking to the enlarged efficiency of 
the Association's work, introduced a breeze of debate into 
Wednesday’s proceedings. The outcome amply justified the 
wisdom of giving the freest opportunity for discussing points of 
difference. Some of those who had come up to the feast glow- 
ing with missionary zeal were loth to find there were any points 
of difference, but the great body of the assembly agreed with 
President Taylor’s remark that it was better to talk things out 
in Open meeting than to refer them again to a committee, as if 
there were something that would bear the light. 

The time that had been assigned for “free parliament” was 
absorbed in debating the Committee’s report. Six of the eight 
resolutions presented were adopted unchanged ; two were amended 
in the line of removing implied criticisms of past management. 
The Association as a whole was not disposed to criticise. 
The large receipts of the year, the great work of the year, 
the absence of debt, all these things inspired confidence. 
There was great Christian courtesy and self-restraint through- 
out the debate, and great satisfaction. when at last the 
Committee accepted a modification of their sixth resolution, 
making it read: “All correspondence should be ! conducted 
with cordiality and sympathy on both sides, and, in view 
of the complicated nature of the work in the field, special care 
should be taken in conducting correspondence to avoid mis- 
understanding between the office and local laborers.” 

It would have been profitable if more attention could have 
been given to a phrase in the second resolution referring to the 
“extent and variety of their correspondence, at some periods 
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too heavy for any force existing in the central office.” The 
extent of this correspondence is seldom realized by the ordinary 
contributors, dealing, as it must, with the construction and 
repairs on nearly a million dollars’ worth of buildings, with the 
appointment of four hundred and sixty teachers and the admin- 
istration of the ninety schools in which they are engaged, and with 
the care of nearly a hundred and fifty churches. There are 
sometimes clamors for reducing the expense of the central office 
which could be allayed by a full presentation of the amount of 
its work. 

The obstacles to church work among the negroes are ever in 
view, and it was well to have the encouragements so strongly pre- 
sented as they were by Dr. Calkins. His showing that these 
churches now give out of their poverty about the same amount 
per member for all purposes that the churches of the North do 
for benevolence, made it seem not hopeless to adopt the resolu- 
tion he presented instructing the Executive Committee to press 
the churches, as rapidly as is possible without imperiling their 
life, to self-support and consequent independence. Much interest 
was evoked by Secretary Ryder’s paper on the “ Theology of 
Plantation Songs,” happily illustrated as it was at the close by 
Mrs. Moore, of Washington, one of the original nine Jubilee 
Singers, who several times charmed the audience by the 
spiritual pathos of her singing. Dr. Ray made a powerful plea 
for the mountain whites. We can only allude to the great effect 
produced by speakers from the field at different meetings. The 
largest audiences of all greeted these missionaries, teachers, and 
former or present pupils. The broken English of Albert Man- 
don was as powerful as anything that could be said for Indian 
evangelization. The addresses of three colored preachers, who 
are pastors of missionary churches, brought the audience face to 
face with the work. The story of Harlan County, Kentucky, 
by Principal Tupper, of the Williamsburg Academy, made the 
audience “feel” a hundred and fifty dollars in an impromptu 
collection, as the allusion of Miss Miller to the want of facilities 
for the teachers at Pleasant View, Tenn., to visit the families 
around them brought from the ladies’ meeting immediately the 
needed harness and wagon. 

The platform addresses on the last evening by Dr. Gladden 
on “ The Mission of Congregationalism to the Poor,” by Presi- 
dent Thwing on “ The Relation of Education and Religion,” 
and Dr. Ward on a similar theme as illustrated in the mountain 
whites, the Indians, and the Chinese, held the great audience 
till the end. 

The attendance from a distance was beyond expectation ; but 
if it had been twice five hundred there was no indication 
that it would have overrun the hospitalities of Cleveland. It was 
gratifying to find this hospitality coming from all the churches 
of the vicinity without regard to denomination, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of all the neighborhood joining in providing the 
midday lunch. 

New England was well represented, in spite of this meeting 
following so closely that of the American Board at Pittsfield. 
Ohio was there ex masse. The work of the Association is close 
to the hearts of the churches. 

Along all lines there was enthusiasm and hope for the future, 
an assurance that all that is needed to greatly increase the gifts 
of the churches is more knowledge of the work. 

A pleasant episode in the last day’s proceedings was the 
reception given by Adelbert College and the Woman’s College of 
Western Reserve University. On Friday, by invitation of the 
Oberlin Alumni, two hundred and fifty of the Association made 
an excursion to Oberlin, where, before the audience of thirteen 
hundred students that crowded the Chapel, Dr. Strieby read a 
paper on the connection of the Association with Oberlin, and 
other stirring short addresses were made. 

Altogether this may be set down as one of the best annual 
meetings the Association has ever held. There was not the 
array of great names that marked the Cleveland meeting of nine 
years before, when Dr. Haygood and General Fisk and Presi- 
dent Hayes were together on the platform. The work of the 
Association is evidently so thoroughly established that it alone 
is sufficient to gather a great meeting, apart from the fame of the 
speakers. 

The next meeting is to be in Hartford, and a committee was 
appointed to confer with the officers of the American Board to 
arrange, if possible, for separating the two meetings enough to 
make it possible for more to attend both. 


% 

—At the meeting of the Baltimore Presbyterian Synod last 
week, a resolution was adopted, 75 to 25, that the Synod over- 
tures the General Assembly to make a formal declaration of the 
entire severance of all relations between it and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary unless some satisfactory adjustment be made 
before the meeting of the General Assembly. 
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A Persecuted Church 
By the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 


The first Protestant church formed under the laws of the 
Turkish Empire seeks our aid in obtaining for itself a place of 
worship—a church home. Its history would gather round it 
material for a volume. The merest outline alone will be 
attempted. 

It is asingular but well-known fact that Nicholas, the Czar of 
Russia, early formed the purpose of crushing the Protestant 
missionary work in Turkey. Kussia wanted to have that Empire, 
and would make the Armenians conform to the Russian Church, 
and she would not have Protestantism as a stubborn element of 
resistance, or as an object of sympathy to Protestant powers, 
especially England. Said the Russian ambassador, Boutineff, 
to Dr. Schauffler: “The Emperor of Russia, my master, will 
never allow Protestantism to set its foot in Turkey.” And Dr. 
Schauffler immediately replied: “The kingdom of Christ, who 
is my Master, will never ask the Emperor of all the Russias 
where it may set its foot.” From 1838 to 1846 petty persecu- 
tion was industriously resorted to, but with most unsatisfactory 
results. At the beginning of 1846 the impatient and imperious 
Czar informed the highest ecclesiastic of the Armenian Church 
that he wanted that heresy effaced, and would support him in 
the fullest exercise of his power. The Armenian Patriarch at 
Constantinople, nothing loth, publicly announced that the “ Great 
Anathema” would be pronounced upon all the evangelicals, by 
name, who would not return to the bosom of the Church. A 
goodly number refused to sign the terrible recantation and 
equally unscriptural confession of faith presented to them. 
They elected to abide the consequences. 

On a beautiful day in June, a great feast-day of the Church, 
the church of the patriarchate was crowded by an expectant and 
excited multitude. It was brilliantly lighted, and all the curtains 
were ready to fall. The clergy, in their magnificent robes, sur- 
rounded the Patriarch, a sensational sermon was preached, the 
names of the obstinates were read out, a last moment of grace 
was given, in solemn silence the great curtain before the holy 
place fell, all the curtains dropped, and the lights were ex- 
tinguished. Amid the awful gloom, with pious phrase of 
atrocious meaning, the persons named were delivered over to 
the torments of hell in the future, and to the treatment of mis- 
creants in the present. Protestantism was annihilated in the 
Empire! The Czar was satisfied, and Rome also rejoiced! 

Then followed a time of severe individual persecutions. The 
anathematized were outlawed. They were driven out of their 
homes and their stores and their occupations. They were 
driven into the streets to share them with the street dogs. Some 
were thrown into prison under false accusations; they were 
cruelly beaten. Twelve of them, mostly young men, were 
thrown into a Turkish prison, the air too foul and noisome to 
be breathed without inhaling death. There was a crowd of 
criminals of sinister aspect, with surroundings most repulsive. 
Their nerves had not then been trained to resistance. A supply 
of oranges was given, and immediately shared with invalid pris- 
oners. Sir Stratford Conway, the English Ambassador, protested 
strongly. The Mayor of the city said, “ These men are outlaws ; 
not one of them has a surety” (which in Turkey every subject 
must have, so that his taxes shall be secured). The English 
Ambassador replied to the Mayor: “ These men, under a most 
unjust anathema, cannot get a surety from their fellow-country- 
men. Let them be surety for one another.” “ Wallah !” said 
the Mayor. “O Lord! that is cute and just, and it shall be 
done.” Thus they were delivered, some bearing the effects of 
the prison malaria for years. Hardly a day passed without 
some new device to wear out the courage and the patience of 
the persecuted. In every case deliverance was offered on sign- 
ing the creed and recantation. Some bore the marks of the 
cords by which they were bound and of other cruelties to the 
day of theirdeath. In the midst of these severe persecutions, 
Sir Stratford Conway, the English Ambassador, went to the 
Sultan and declared these men to be innocent and faithful sub- 
jects, persecuted because they held the same faith as the Queen 
of Great Britain, and which he himself held. He demanded 
that the Protestant faith be declared by his Majesty a legal 
faith of the Empire. Russia, France, and Austria resisted, but 
the point was carried by that invincible Ambassador. Under 
the protection of law the first church was formed, The Czar 
had signally failed. The kingdom of Christ had set its foot on 
Turkey without asking his leave. 

On the first day of July, 1846, a pastor was ordained over the 
church of forty members, I think, who had been tried in the 
fire and who had cheerfully borne the loss of all things. It was 
a memorable day, and the joy, even exultation, was great. To 
this day this persecuted, buffeted martyr church has had no 
church home of its own. Many efforts have been made, but 
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the causes of failure have been too many to be narrated. Now 
at length has come an opportunity that must not pass unim- 
proved. A place is attainable in a most favorable location, with 
a large house that can immediately be changed within to a 
place of worship; thus all complication with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment will be avoided. The church will be compelled to give 
up its present place of worship soon, and if this chance is im- 
proved it can pass into a place of its own. If lost, the long- 
suffering church is in danger of dispersion and disintegration. In 
its great poverty, with the help of local friends, it can raise 
$10,000. It must have the aid of $9,000 more. It has appealed 
to the writer, who helped lay the spiritual foundations of the 
church, to help now lay these material foundations. Mission- 
aries on the ground and secretaries of the Board join in the 
appeal. 

Seven thousand three hundred dollars have been secured, in 
sums ranging from $25 to $1,000. I earnestly solicit, in the 
name of this historic church, destined to a unique place in the 
history of the Church in the Ottoman Empire, the sympathetic 
aid of every reader of this paper to whom God has intrusted 
the power to help the weak. The Christian Union will receive 
and transmit any sums that may be given; only what you do, do 
quickly, both because the agent is aged and the opportunity may 


slip. 
Lexington, Mass. 
A Significant Installation 


The installation of the Rev. Adolf A. Berlé as pastor of the 
Brighton Evangelical Congregational Church, Boston, October 
22, was significant. A Romanist in St. Louis; in boyhood led to 
the Saviour by Dr. Goodell; an accomplished scholar in studies 
at Drury and Oberlin ;- highly successful as pastor at New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; resigning that he might pursue Semitic studies at 
Harvard; effectively carrying, along with these studies, the 
church at Wareham, Mass. ; called to Brighton before the sum- 
mer vacation, and now offering himself for installation—he pre- 
sented a remarkable blending of rich and diversified experience, 
of warm, evangelical, and conservative temper, and yet of breadth 
of scholarship and of theological outlook. (1) The inspiration 
of Scripture lies in its moral and spiritual finality, not in any 
theory or order of its composition. (2) Christ’s work is sacri- 
ficial and absolutely indispensable, but it nowise placates or 
otherwise so affeets God that thereby he becomes able to forgive 
sins. (3) Punishment of sin consists inherently in loss of 
fellowship with God, is terrible, continues so long as disobedience 
continues, but is not necessarily endless. (4) Christ and the 
Holy Spirit are very God, and the Spirit’s work is universal 
and from eternity, but both have their efficiency in ranges much 
larger than exclusive trinitarianism has been wont to insist. 
Sentiments like these, expressed with a tenderness and unction 
worthy of Dr. Goodell and of Oberlin, were uttered with the 
most ingenuous frankness. A long, loving, but widely divergent 
discussion followed when the council was in private session. 
At its conclusion it was voted to install—46 yes, five no, and 
two declining to vote ; or 26 churches yes, and three no. The 
council was of the vicinage, was impartially called, and was 
filled alike with conservatives and liberals—the sermon by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the installing prayer by Dr. B. F. Hamilton, of 
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Progress at Oberlin 


Oberlin College has her share of the increased humber of stu- 
dents reported this term from the leading colleges of the land. 
The new administration of President Ballantine has devoted itself 
first of all to strengthening the teaching force in every department. 
James A. Craig, lately professor in Lane Seminary, succeeds to 
the chair of Hebrew vacated by President Ballantine, who will 
devote his teaching strength to the College, the central and 
largest department of the institution. John R. Commons becomes 
Associate Professor of Political Economy, and Worralo Whitney 
instructor in Botany and Biology; both are Oberlin graduates, 
well prepared for their work by long study in Eastern universi- 
ties and by service .as professors in other colleges. John T. 
Shaw, a graduate of Phillips Andover and Brown University, 
for the past eight years Professor of Latin in Yankton Colege, 
and Miss E. H. Lothrop, from the Harvard Annex and a two 
years’ successful career in the College for Ladies, Oxiord, 
O., take charge, respectively, of the Latin and Mathematics 
of the Preparatory Department; and John Lawrence, of Balti- 
more, a recent graduate of Leipsic, already a well-known musi- 
cian, and C. K. Barry, just graduated from the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, are added to the Department of Music. The famous home 
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of President Finney has been transformed into the home of the 
Botanical Department ; and a spacious grove south of the,village, 
where generations of students have practiced their graduating 
pieces, is now to be a botanical garden. Oberlin’s next move- 
ment will be a thoroughly organized pressure upon her alumni 
and friends to provide the means for carrying all these plans to 
completion ; for the College has been driven to enter upon them 
by the demands of her patrons. It is becoming a fair question, 
many think, whether Oberlin and other enterprising colleges of 
the Central States, which are meeting the demands of the times 
and still determinedly keeping down the expenses of students, 
and providing the advantages of music, athletics, lectures, and 
fine social culture, may not claim the attention of the young people 
of the East. Oberlin has already eighty-seven students from New 
York and twenty-four from Massachusetts. X. 
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Where Can I Render Most Service 2? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Located at Springfield, Mass., are Interdenominational Schools 
for training young men—and now women as well—for /ay ser- 
vice, as State and County Sunday-school secretaries, Sunday- 
school missionaries, Bible readers, pastors’ assistants, and home 
and foreign missionaries. A thorough training, supplemented 
by lectures, is given in Bible study, Bible truth and exegesis, 
Church history, and the best methods now being used in Church 
and Sunday-school work of all forms, normal and training class 
drill, elocution, etc. But recently, also, a course in social 
economics has been introduced, with weekly lectures by a promi- 
nent clergyman and professor from Hartford. That the School 
may render more efficient service, also, to all workers, especially 
to superintendents, and thus come into vital touch with the work 
itself, it proposes to introduce in the near future a correspondence 
course. 

With the auspicious opening of the new year—the entering 
class now numbering twenty, one of whom graduated in Am- 
herst’s last class, and is now in our college course—and the 
recent vote of the trustees to admit ladies to the School on 
exactly the same conditions and subject to the same require- 
ments as men, the School must enter upon a new era of useful 
ness. : 

But, you may ask, is there especial need for such trained 
workers? Since June, 1890, ninety calls for consecrated trained 
laymen and fifteen for consecrated trained Women have come 
to the School alone. Further, if we glance at the business life, 
we find that in the last twenty-five years there has been a com- 
plete revolution in the governing principles. No longer do our 
business houses confine their business within their own doors, 
but are sending out their agents all over the country. If the 
Church is to carry the Gospel to the whole creation, not only 
must she open wide her Church doors, but adopt the same busi- 
ness principles and send out her agents into the fields so white 
to the harvest. 

How can we expect to reach these thousands, yea, even mill- 
ions, in our cities and country districts, on the frontier, and éven 
in our own community, these people who are not included in the 
“ world,” until we add their environment, if we go not to them? 
“ The Gospel, the Bible, to every man, woman, and child,” can- 
not be brought about until the problem of house-to-house, 
saloon, and even street visitation is solved. And this cannot be 
done until wore workers are sent out into the field—more 
workers to lead in the idea, more workers to carry out its 
details. Is this not the great cry to-day? Pastors, evangelists, 
missionaries, Church and Sunday-school workers of all denomi- 
nations, are giving voice to this one sentiment, but where are 
the reapers? Why not from our young people by the scores and 
thousands? Our Y. P. S. C. E. Societies are emphasizing on 
every hand work by and for our young people. Why not, instead 
of spending part of our time in this line of work, devote all our 
time? 

Many of our young people—many college men, likewise— 
feel that they have no call to enter the ministry, but do feel that 
they would like to be engaged in active Christian service, and 
yet thus far have seen no opportunity, save, perhaps, in the 
Y. M. C. A. or in the ministry. I quote a word from a promi- 
nent member of the last class of one of our Eastern colleges : 
“If I had known more of your work, I should at least have 
given it more serious consideration. Can you not send some 
one to ———— next year, to enlighten the young men on the 
object of your institution? There are a number of young men 
there who might be saved to active Christian service, who now 
regard the ministry as the only field offered for such work, and 
who do not feel like entering that profession.” 

J. L. Drxon, Cor. Sec: 
School for Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Gleanings 


—Not less than twenty-three churches have been built in 
Berlin since the present Emperor’s accession to the throne. 

—The Very Rev. Henry George Liddell has given notice of 
his intention of resigning the deanship of Christ Church, Oxford, 
at Christmas. Dr. Liddell is one of the joint authors of the 
famous “ Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon.” 

—The Missionary Council of the Episcopal Church began its 
sessions in Detroit on October 20. The Council is composed 
of about one hundred and fifty members, clerical and lay. The 
opening sermon was preached by Bishop Atwill, of West Mis- 
souri. An important matter before the Conference is Bishop 
Hare’s report on the ‘state of Episcopal missions in Japan. 
It has been felt for some time that the work of the Episcopal 
Church in that country has not been altogether satisfactory, and 
latterly the question has come up whether it would be wise to 
continue on the same lines by sending an American missionary 
bishop to that country, or to take steps looking to the establish- 
ment of a purely native Episcopal Church. A petition from 
the Japanese Episcopalians has been forwarded to this country 
strongly urging the latter course, and declaring that otherwise 
the missions of the Church will end in failure. 

—In the last report of the mission of the American Board in 


- Japan, adopted by the mission at its last annual meeting, we 


notice the following: “ Last, but not least, we note the valued 
co-operation of the Rev. W. H. Noyes and Mrs. Noyes, of 
Maebashi. They stand in the same auxiliary relation as 
our own mission to the Kremi-ai (Congregational) churches of 
Japan, and by their presence in Maebashi are rendering great 
service to our common work.” Our readers will recollect that 
Mr. Noyes was refused appointment by the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board, after being ordained and recom- 
mended as a missionary by a large council called by the Berkeley 
Temple Church, Boston, of which he is a member. Nearly 
three years ago he went to Japan as the missionary of that 
Church. He has been received into cordial fellowship by all 
the missionaries of the Board. He attends their meetings as a 
corresponding member of the mission, and is working in hearty 
co-operation with them. Maebashi, where Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
are located, at the request of the mission, because they were 
urgently needed there, is an important inland city and the center 
of a large missionary field. The testimony of the mission 
which we have cited above shows how needless were the fears of 
those who supposed that fany such theological difference as 
existed in this case would disturb the work of the Congrega- 
tional missionaries in Japan. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—R. J. Houghton accepts a call to Rockport, Me. 

—C. A. Gleason, of Angola, Ind., resigns, and will become financial agent of 
the new Congregational College of Indiana, at Ridgeville, which has recently 
been transferred from the Baptist to the Congregationalist denomination. 

—F. T. Arthur, recently of Asheville, N. C., accepts a call to Rochester, N. Y, 

—S. H. Virgin, of the Pilgrim Church of New York City, has received a call 
from the First Church of San Francisco, Cal. ; it is thought that he will decline it. 

—Richard Wright was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in 
Windsor Lots, Conn., on October 7. 

—Samuel Shepherd accepts a call to Forestville, Chicago, I). 

—D. W. Bartlett, of the Union Church of St. Louis, Mo., has resigned. 

—F. S. Root, lately of the High Street Church, Auburn, Me., accepts a call 
to the Park Church of Hartford, Conn. 

—L. M. Wood, of the Trumbull Avenue Church of Detroit, Mich., accepts a 
call to the First Presbyterian Church of Saginaw. 

—F. L. Luce, of Lisle, N. Y., accepts a call to the North Street Church of 
Middletown. 

—E. W. Phillips was ordained and installed as pastor of the Hope Church, 
Worcester, Mass., on October 19. 

—T. A. Humphreys was installed as pastor of the church in Johnstown, Pa., 
on October 11. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Andrew Carrick accepts a call to Emerado, N. Dak. 

—A.L.R. Waite was installed as pastor of the Woodstock Church, in this 
city, on October 15. 

—W. A. George, of the Lyndhurst Chapel, Rutherford, N. J., accepts a call 
from the Madison A venue Chapel of Paterson. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Stevens Parker, of the Church of the Redeemer (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—George Diehl, one of the most prominent ministers in the Lutheran Church, 
died in Frederick City, Md., on October 15. 

—H. M. Warren, assistant pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of this 
city, accepts a call tothe Nepperhan Church of Yonkers, N. Y. 

—H. M. Sanders has become pastor of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church of 
this city. 

—A. De Witt Mason has become pastor of the Reformed church in Boonton, 
N. J. 

J Wing was installed pastor of the Third Universalist Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 11. Sermon by the Rev. M. D. Shutter. 

—David Brooks, a pioneer Methodist preacher in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 

died at Minneapolis, October 10. He had nearly completed his ninetieth year. 
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Books and Authors 


The Peace of the Church! 


These lectures may be described in a sentence as a com- 
mentary on and interpretation of the four propositions of 
the Lambeth Conference, offered as a basis for Church 
unity ; viz., The Bible; the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and “the Historic Episco- 
pate locally adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of 
God into the unity of his Church.” 

Dr. Huntington wisely limits himself both ecclesiasti- 
cally and geographically. He sets aside, not as though it 
were hopeless of final attainment, but as something that 
may well be postponed for the present, the union of all 
Christendom, and contents himself with considering the 
possibility of a union of Protestant Christendom; he fur- 
ther lays aside, for the present, the question of a union of 
all Protestant Christendom, and considers the possibility 
of a union of the Protestant Churches in the United States. 
In this he shows practical wisdom. If the Churches of the 
United States which accept the Bible as the Word of God, 
and stand for the right of private judgment in matters of 
religious faith and practice—the two essential principles of 
Protestantism—can find, not a mere modus vivendi, but a 
ground and basis of organic union, they may surely be 
content with this, at least as a first step toward a unity 
that shall embrace the Christian Churches of other nations, 
only being careful to make a basis so broad that it shall not 
exclude the possibility of such a Christian International. 
Dr. Huntington in another respect exercises a wise self- 
restraint. He does not, from the supposed vantage-ground 
of a definite proposition, address the other denominations 
either with a patronizing invitation to accept the platform 
of the Lambeth Conference, or with a polemical challenge 
to give a reason for their refusal. The outcome of his 
book is very modest. It is simply a call upon his own 
communion to enact such legislation as shall make the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America conform its legal standards to those principles 
which its bishops have promulgated as a basis for the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

Probably the great majority of Protestants would accept, 
as admirable material for a basis of unity, the first three 
clauses in the Lambert platform—that is, the Bible, the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. ‘The point of question is the 
“ Historic Episcopate locally adapted,” etc., and those 
who are outside the Episcopal communion are at present 
waiting to learn what these words mean. It is an open 
secret that to Episcopal minds they mean two very differ- 
ent things : tothe High Churchman, Apostolical Succession, 
as vitally essential to the very existence of Christ’s 
Church, the very core and heart of it, outside of which no 
man has a right to administer the sacraments, conduct 
public worship, or even proclaim the Gospel ; to the Broad 
Churchman, a practical acceptance of oversight, by regu- 
larly appointed clergy, for the purpose of securing unity, 
co-operation, and efficiency. This latter is substantially 
the meaning which Dr. Huntington gives to the somewhat 
Delphic phrase. He contends that Christ is the true type 
of the Christian minister; that by his disciples in the 
ministry must be exercised the threefold function of 
prophet, priest, king; that the Christian minister, there- 
fore, must be a prophet, teaching; a priest, conducting 
public worship ; a king, exercising administration over his 
parish as its pastor and leader. He urges that his own 
communion must so far recognize the validity of non- 
Episcopal orders as to confess gladly the spiritual fruits of 
a non-Episcopal ministry; but also that non-Episcopalians 
must recognize the advantage in a ministry that is a 
succession, not merely an institution—that is, in a ministry 
which has a traditional connection, by a regular and orderly 
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sequence, with the past, is not merely a spontaneous 
and sporadic creation for a particular and local necessity. 
And he sums up his discussion of the whole topic by 
urging his own Church to conform its laws to its pro- 
fessions—as made by its Bishops; to relegate its Thirty- 
nine Articles to its chamber of historical memorials, and put 
the Nicene Creed to the front as its real standard; to 
provide legally for three liturgies—the Anglican Rite, 
or that of the Book of Common Prayer; the German Rite, 
or that of the Lutheran communions; and the Puritan Rite, 
or the extemporaneous service. In short, Dr. Huntington 
urges his Church to make itself as broad as the Bishops, 
both of England and the United States, have declared it 
ought to be. To us it seems very clear that he is right; 
either the Episcopal Church should adopt practically the 
declaration of its House of Bishops or should formally 
disavow that declaration. 

The Episcopal Church in this country is at the parting 
of the ways. There is no more narrow and exclusive 
ecclesiastic in the world than your narrow and exclusive 
High Churchman, whose pretensions are in exactly the 
inverse ratio of his ground for them. There is no more 
spiritual breadth than is to be seen in some typical Broad 
Churchmen. Until the Episcopal Church determines 
which lead it will follow, it will have the inherent weak- 
ness which characterizes every man and every institution 
which halts hesitating between two opinions. If it follows 
the lead of the first, it will either go back to Rome or 
remain out of it only to become the narrowest and most 
sectarian of sects; if it follows the leadership of the 
second, it may, in the providence of God—though not, 
probably, by any road yet fully marked out for it—lead all 
Protestant Christendom forward into a Holy Catholic 
Church, one in its loyalty to Christ, though diverse in its 
methods of thought, of work, and of worship. 
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Novels and Tales 


Among recent American novels none has attracted wider 
attention than Dr. Edward Eggleston’s Faith Doctor. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) The reason is not fartoseek. Dr. 
Eggleston has a story to tell, and he tells it. He does not pre- 
sent the raveled edges of half a dozen lives and proceed to 
unravel them still further, so that at the end nothing remains 
but a mass of shreds. He tells a connected story, and he brings 
his story to a climax, and ends it there. His study of the pres- 
ent phases of what is called “faith cure” has evidently been a 
close one. It is in no sense a sympathetic one. Dr. Eggleston 
holds evidently to a clear and very definite opinion with regard 
to the practice of the faith-cure, whatever he may think of its 
theory. The study is sympathetic, however, in that it shows 
how a perfectly sincere mind and a perfectly devoted nature can 
come under the spell of delusion. The story is an eminently 
healthful one. If not the last word about the class of contem- 
porary beliefs to which faith-cure belongs, it is a very frank and 
honest word, which would go far to steady some minds and to 
open the eyes of some persons who yield themselves too readily 
to passing phases of illusion or delusion. That there is an 
element of truth in the idea underlying the faith-cure, as there 
is under almost every other phase of opinion or of delusion, 
there is no question; but the application of this idea, and its 
elaboration into a system, and the attempt to make a science of 
it, are very different matters. Dr. Eggleston has set forth in 
Phillida the honest victim of a delusion, and in Dr. Bowler he 
has presented a capital study of the faith-doctor, whose prac- 
tice is simply an inflated charlatanism. The humor of this 
study is so broad that it is farcical, but it is not broader than 
in the type from which it is made. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford, in The Witch of Prague, has made 
the first really serious attempt we have come across to introduce 
hypnotism into fiction as a motive-force. So many fourth-rate 
writers of tales have essayed this in a half-hearted way, and have 
failed so lamentably, that one is curious to see how so thorough 
an artist as Mr. Crawford will succeed. In this point, in 
our judgment, his “fantasy ” does not enchain the imagination 
as was intended. The strain on credulity is too continuous, 
the attempt to give the impossible a pseudo-scientific aspect is 
not self-consistent—witness the statement in one place that what 
Unorna does is what is done by physicians and scientists com- 
monly, and the remarks in another place about the limits of 
hypnotism, quite contradicting the first claim—and the greater 
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the marvelousness of the story the less is the direct human inter- 
est. But Mr. Crawford has not lost his oft-proved skill in hold- 
ing his readers’ attention, and there are single scenes and 
passages in this book that rival in dramatic intensity anything 
he has written. Foremost among these scenes is that in which 
the story of the Jew boy-convert to Christianity is told. The char- 
acter of the self-centered and almost grotesque Keyork also is 
one of the strongest in distinctness and grim humor that Mr. 
Crawford has given us. Notso Unornaand the Wanderer, both 
of whom are vague and shadowy to the mind. A strange story, 
taken all in all; one that attracts in part and repels in part 
—an experiment in a new field, and one that demonstrates that, 
though scientific truth may be stranger than fiction, it is not 
always well adapted for imaginative purposes. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 

Since the publication of “ Rudder Grange,” Mr. Stockton has 
done nothing better than 7he Squirrel Jnn—a bit of the most 
delightful absurdity which has appeared for many a day. In 
this story every quality of the story-teller appears at itsbest. It 
is condensed ; it has movement; there is no end of drollery and 
of delicious inconsequentiality in the unfolding of the plot; there 
is excellent character-drawing; and there is an entertaining 
variety of persons upon the stage. The story has, moreover, a 
very charming setting. Nothing could be happier than the 
description of the Squirrel Inn and of its proprietor, and of the 
rules and regulations which he imposes upon his house. The 
Greek professor and the college girl, the young literary man 
and the somewhat antiquated young lady who is engaged in 
selling off the stock in the country store, are delightful people 
to meet in the neighborhood of the Squirrel Inn, to say nothing 
of the baby, whose part in the drama is no insignificant one. 
That the Greek scholar, now happily married to the young lady 
from Bryn Mawr, may continue steadfast to his noble purpose 
of translating the best contemporary English work into Greek 
in order to preserve it against the vicissitudes of improved spell- 
ing and other changes, will be the sincere desire of all the read- 
ers of “ Squirrel Inn.” (Century Company, New York.) 

The vein of idealism which runs'through the work of Mr. J. H. 
Shorthouse was never more evident than in his latest story, 
Blanche, Lady Falaise. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This 
is, from every point of view, a characteristic piece of work—one 
of those studies of the finer social and)the more subtile spiritual 
life in which Mr. Shorthouse delights, and\in which he holds an 
easy pre-eminence among contemporary novelists. The motive 
of this story is vicarious suffering for another’s sin, resulting in 
the redemption of the sinner. The story is told with all the 
delicacy and refinement of feeling and style to which Mr. Short- 
house has accustomed his readers. There are numerous pas- 
sages of great beauty, both in analysis and description; and the 
story, as a whole, strikes a very high level of workmanship. 
There is at times a sense of unreality about it, an impression 
of remoteness which detracts from its power, and, in a way, 
weakens its teaching. No one, however, more clearly under- 
stands or has more beautifully portrayed the ideal of the older 
society, now passing away, than Mr. Shorthouse. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is seen at his best in the very pretty 
volume recently issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
under the title E/sket, and Other Stories. The story which 
gives its title to the book is one of the finest things that has yet 
come from Mr. Page’s hands. It marks a departure from his 
usual custom of taking a Southern background, and transports 
us to the far North. There is a deep and genuine element of 
tragedy running through the story; there is also a beautiful 
element of devotion; an idealism which those who are weary of 
the hard husks of realism will rejoice in. 

Dr. J. M. Ludlow’s King of Zyre is a historical novel in 
which the scenes shift from Tyre to Jerusalem and to the country 
about each of these great cities. The hero is one of the Hirams 
who ruled over Tyre. His distrust of the priesthood and open- 
ing perception of what their idolatrous superstition really means 
leads to a plot for his destruction. He is doomed to be sacri- 
ficed to Baal, but escapes, and, with his good friend Captain 
Hanno, goes through many thrilling adventures. In style and 
method the story is similar to Dr. Ludlow’s very popular story 
“The Captain of the Janizaries.” There is the same rapid 
action, the same brilliant coloring, the same faithful adherence 
to the spirit and the material conditions of the time presented, 
and the same evidence of careful study and accurate special 
knowledge. The treatment is pictorial in effect and in general 
very happy, though some details might perhaps have been left 
a little more to the imagination. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

In the well-named book, With My Friends, Mr. Brander 
Matthews first discourses pleasantly and acutely on the “ Art 
and Mystery of Collaboration,” and then proves by several con- 
crete examples that he understands the practical application of 
his own theories. His collaborators in these clever short stories 
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are H. C. Bunner, W. H. Pollock, F. Anstey, and G. H. Jessop— 
all writers who share with Mr. Matthews the facility, versatility, 
and lightness of touch that enter so largely into the require- 
ments of the short story. “The Documents in the Case,” 
already well known to many readers, is as good a specimen of 
original and witty story-telling as can be found. The essay on 
collaboration originally appeared in full in The Christian Union, 
and will be remembered by many of our readers. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

The author of that capital story “ Mademoiselle Ixe” has 
departed a long way from her earlier effort in her latest story, 
Cecilia de Noél. This volume belongs to the series of novels 
now issuing from the press of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It is 
altogether out of the vein of the common novel, being in reality, 
if not exactly a study of religious feeling and aspiration, at 
least a comparative study of different standards of interpretation 
of life. The writer has adopted the highly original device of 
bringing a number of people in contact with a ghost, and by 
that contact developing the essential religious principle, or lack 
of principle, which controls each person. The story is admi- 
rably written, and has some distinct elements of power. 

Mr. C. F. Lummis has, in many thousand miles of walking 
through New Mexico and the adjacent lands and in close and inti- 
mate study of Mexican, Navajo, and other types, acquired an 
astonishing amount of accurate and interesting data which form 
the basis of the series of stories and sketches called 4 Mew 
Mexico David, and Other Stories. Some of these display some- 
thing of the quality which has marked Mr. Kipling’s Indian 
sketches; some are evidently written particularly for young 
readers ; all are strikingly strong and clear in local color; here 
and there is evidence of real imaginative power. With such 
material at command Mr. Lummis may be looked to for further 
and even better essays at story-writing. The little book is one 
of high promise and not mean in performance. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Sabbath in Puritan New England. By Alice Morse 
Earle. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The author of this work has 
brought together a great deal of curious and interesting infor- 
mation respecting the old New England days. The title of the 
book is hardly adequate, for her volume covers almost the entire 
ground of the religious, or at least the churchly, life of the Puri- 
tans. She writes in a pictorial style, and has prepared for her 
work either by a very great amount of careful research or by a 
great familiarity with the epoch. Here is the sentinel watching 
by the door of the meeting-house, and here are the men sitting by 
the door of their pews—a custom still kept up, though the reason 
for it has long ceased to exist—that they may be ready to rush 
out on the alarm cry of “ Indians coming.” Here are the drum 
and horn and shell which served to call the people to church, 
in lieu of chimes and bells. Here are the pews of various sizes 
and shapes, each pewholder constructing his own and equipping 
it according to his taste and means. Here are the hinged pew seats, 
at the Amen going up against the backs with a tremendous bang 
which can be heard half a mile away. Here is the tithing-man 
rapping the heads of the male sleepers with his brass-headed 
pole, or prodding them with his goad, and tickling the nostrils 
of the female sleepers. Hereis the church service, with an hour 
and a quarter as a short allowance for the long prayer, and an 
hour and a half as a short allowance for the sermon. Here is 
the icy meeting-house, without stoves except that foot-stoves are 
allowed to the weakness of the women and the feebler folk; 
and here by its side the noon-house, with its great blazing fire, 
where the worshipers go to thaw out between the services. 
Here are the old ‘psalm-books, and we hear the congregation 
singing, with such ill success that one choir-master complains, 
“T set York tune, and the congregation went out of it into St. 
David's in the very second going over.” Here is the rum bill 
—and a pretty heavy one—for keeping the ministers at an 
ordination in Hartford in 1784. Here is a newspaper in 1808 
condemning the introduction of Sunday-schools as a profanation 
of the Sabbath; and here a minister fighting their introduction 
successfully three years, by preaching so long in the morning as 
to allow no time at noon for the innovation. We should think 
that it would be difficult for the most confirmed and hardened 
conservative to read this book through, with any belief of its 
truthfulness, and lay it down with a sigh for “the good old 
times.” 


Principles of Political Economy. By Charles Gide, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University at Montpellier in France. 
Translated by Edward Percy Jacobsen. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) This volume is lucidity itself. This is its great merit ; 
but it has another hardly less valuable. Its author, though 
he belongs to the “classical school” of economists, is yet 
broad enough in his sympathies to set forth fully and fairly the 
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aims of the social reformers of our age. The nationalization 
of land, as proposed by the followers of Henry George, he treats 
with a fairness which amounts almost to favor. “If,” he says, 
“we wish to adhere faithfully to our principle that bases private 
property upon labor,” we must admit the lawfulness Of the right 
of property over all products placed upon the land, but must 
“declare it to be unlawful” as regards the land itself. He 
combats the plea of the optimistic school that the value of land 
is the product of labor. If, he urges, a choice plot of land in 
France were abandoned for a hundred years, or until all trace 
of human labor had been effaced, instead of losing its value 
it would at the end of this period have a greater value than now. 
That such value should remain the private property of individuals 
he does not believe to be founded upon any right, but simply 
upon civil law. This civil law, however, he believes to be 
generally expedient, inasmuch as it secures the best develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the soil. He would, neverthe- 
less, have the law of Christendom conform with the Mussulman 
law, which restricts private property to such land as has been 
the object of effective labor, and is termed “living land” in 
contradistinction to uncultivated land or “ dead land,” which 
remains collective property. “In France,” says Professor 
Gide, “ there are fifty million acres of land which are not under 
cultivation, yet only fifteen million acres of this belong to the pub- 
lic ; all the rest has been swallowed up by private proprietors.” 
This treatment, which is characteristic of the book, does not 
mark an economist of the first order, but it does mark a teacher 
of the first order—a teacher whose mind is open on every side, 
and who will open the minds of those who read him. We know 
of no better book for those who wish, by means of a short and 
attractive course of study, to master the general principles of 
political economy without becoming too sure of dogmas which 
are losing their hold upon the modern world. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ. By 
Emil Schiirer, D.D., Professor of Theology at the University of 
Giessen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5 Vols.) We 
have already given our readers some account of this work from 
time to time, as it has appeared in the publication of its suc- 
cessive volumes from the English press. It exists in two 
divisions; the first giving the political history of Palestine from 
B.C. 175 to A.D. 135; the second division giving an account 
of the internal condition of Palestine and of the Jewish people 
in the time of Christ. The latter division is very comprehensive, 
covering the whole ground of social, intellectual, and religious 
conditions. The work is an authority upon the subjects of 
which it treats, and is one of the books out of which materials 
are gathered for other books. We are glad to see an American 
edition of this work, printed, we judge, from the English plates, 
but with one addition which very greatly enhances the value of 
the work—namely, an index, or rather a series of indexes, of 
ninety pages, including a list of Scripture passages, Hebrew 
words, and Greek words whose meaning is illustrated, as well 
as a compiete index of subjects. With this addition, the work 
is really at once a Bible dictionary and a commentary. 


After Dr. Brooks, the rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, is probably the most popular preacher in the Episcopal 
Church. Ina theological way Dr. McConnell is an independent 
thinker, as these sermons amply exhibit, but in the main he 
accommodates himself to the received terminology of moderate, 
if not conservative, dogmas. Compared with Dr. Brooks, we 
should say he is less fervid and imaginative and more clear in 
outline, and logically more cogent. He is careful not to explore 
topics which he has not thought out in a way and to an extent 
satisfactory to himself. This gives him a sweet reasonableness 
characteristic of this volume, a power of persuasiveness which 
is the reward of candor, while the freshness of his thoughts 
invariably chains the attention. Sons of God. Sermons. By 
the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has written a series of sketches of 
the hae and achievements of famous musicians, which T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., of this city, publish in book form, accompanied 
with excellent portraits of the Score of Famous Composers, 
beginning with Palestrina and Purcell and ending with Liszt and 
Wagner. Very amusing is the collection of epithets once 
lavished on Wagner and now collected by Mr. Dole, of which, 
as a specimen of laborious German invective, we may quote 
one: “An indistinguishable lyrico-epico-dramatic gelatine.” 
The biographical sketches of this book are necessarily too short 
to be altogether satisfactory, but they are readable. Their tone 
is popular rather than critical. 


The series of “ Literary Gems ” published last year and the year 
before by G. P. Putnam’s Sons has been followed by a third 
series, including Montaigne’s essay on Zhe Education of Chil- 
dren, Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Bright’s Speeches on 
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America, Robert Browning’s Lyrics, Coleridge’s Ancient Mar- 
iner, and Ruskin’s Pre-Raphaelitism. These little books are 
in the daintiest style of the Jbook-making art, being bound in 
leather and very tastefully printed, with attractive title-pages 
and frontispieces. They are of convenient size for pocket use, 
and they contain, so far, only the choicest and most valuable 
literature. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have recently published a transla- 
tion of the third volume of Renan’s History of the People of 
Israel. This volume was reviewed at length in The Christian 
Union some months ago when it first appeared in France. 
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Literary Notes 


—Mr. Quiller Couch, the author of that fine romance 
“ The Splendid Spur,” has written a new book with the curious 
title of ‘ Blue Pavilions.” 

—A memorial of Charles Kingsley in the form of a stained- 
glass window will be erected in the church at Holne, a village 
on the borders of Dartmoor, in which he was born. 

—The “ Critic” says that the late Edward H. Leffingwell, of 
New Haven, left an autograph collection which contained the 
signatures of nearly twenty thousand noted persons. It was 
put down in the inventory of the estate as worth $10,000, and 
the family would have accepted even less, but it was recently 
sent to Boston to be sold, and brought $51,200. 

—Walter Besant, a writer in the “ Tribune” states, frankly 
says that the English author cannot speak. “If he rises to 
make a toast, he says what he has to say without art, without 
preparation; he stammers, he boggles, he hesitates. Nay, 
sometimes he refuses absolutely to speak. For example: We 
were once anxious that a certain well-known writer should pre- 
side at a certain gathering. We represented to him that it was 
his proper place, that he ought to be in the chair, that he should 
claim the precedency he had won. He refused; he said that 
he could not speak. He came to the meeting, but he sat down 
below with the rank and file. And the English author cannot 
speak,” adds Mr. Besant, “ simply because he will not take the 
trouble to study the art of elocution, and to practice a little.” 
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Outlook in Art 


The experiment of opening the Metro- 
politan Museum on Sunday has now been 
tried over four months, and the success 
has been so great that all opposition has 
been done away with, and the Trustees who 
at first objected have yielded frankly and 
fully, deciding to make the Sunday open- 
ing a permanent thing if the necessary 
money can be raised. In the first eighteen 
Sundays over one hundred thousand peo- 
ple came. Some damage was done, but 
not much. To the majority of the great 
crowds who went in it was a new experi- 
ence, and a few did not know how to be- 
have themselves, or to appreciate the op- 
portunity. But they will learn this, to- 
gether with much other valuable knowledge, 
and the public and press will probably never 
have to regret their efforts to force open 
those tightly closed doors. 

In St. Louis the galleries of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts have been open and 
free on Sunday afternoons for the last five 
years. The beginning was made gradu- 
ally by informal talks and lectures on the 
objects in the Museum by the Director. 
These were at first given to small classes 
on Sunday afternoons; but when the at- 
tendance jumped from fifty to three hun- 
dred, it was decided to open the entire 
Museum to the public. 

Chicago is soon to have an exhibition of 
the work of Walter Crane, the English 
author of those quaint, imaginative, thor- 
oughly charming, and unique drawings 
which are mostly known to the public as 
illustrations of children’s books. He has, 
however, one large and famous piece of 
work in this country, a frieze in the New- 
port house of the late Miss Catharine 
Wolfe illustrating the Skeleton in Armor. 
It does not seem possible that Chicago 
should have a monopoly of this exhibition 
and New York be left out. 

For many years London has had a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, which has a large 
collection of busts, medallions, oil paint- 
ings, ete., and is constantly adding to it. 
There has also been a hope entertained by 
many for some years that there might be 
a collection or museum of photographic 
portraits, but the danger of losing every- 
thing in a few years by the fading of the 
photographs has prevented the taking of 
any steps. Now, however, that the new 
method of carbon printing gives a lasting 
photograph, the matter has been taken up 
vigorously, and one collection of two hun- 
dred photographs of men eminent in poli- 
tics, literature, and the professions has 
been made and put on exhibition in the 
South Kensington Museum; another one 
is soon to be added. This seems to be a 
niost excellent way of letting people know 
the faces of the men who have been prom- 
inent in its history. Though photographs 
are not always reliable as_ likenesses, 
neither are paintings or busts; in that re- 
spect the chances are equal, and the trouble 
and expense much less. 

The Directors of the British Museum 
have issued their report for the year 1890, 
which contains cne strange statement. 
The number of visitors to the rooms con- 
taining the Elgin marbles and the Egyptian 
antiquities steadily diminishes, though the 
reading-rooms and other galleries have an 
increased attendance. The Directors do 
not attempt to explain this strange fact, 
which is not consistent with the claim 
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everywhere made that the love of art is 
spreading among the people. 

The art season which has just closed in 
England has been a very successful one 
from a commercial point of view, the pic- 
tures having brought higher prices than last 
year. One by Turner heads the list, as it sold 
for £7,455; close after it came a Fortuny. 
The history of the Old Temeraire, from 
which Turner painted his famous, almost 
pathetic picture, has just been given in one 
of the art journals. In size it belonged to 
the second class of men-of-war, and was 
named after a French prize ship then no 
longer in existence. Launched in 1798, 
she took part in the battle of Trafalgar, 
when she lost 47 killed and 76 wounded. 
In 1813 she became a prison ship, in 1820 
a receiving ship, and in 1838 she was sold 
to be broken up, then forty years old. It 
was as she was going up the river, towed 
by the noisy little tug, that Turner saw 
her and painted her in those surroundings. 


One of Hogarth’s best-known pictures 
in the National Gallery, called “ The 
Ambassadors,” has just come back from 
the hands of a very successful cleaner, 
much improved in color and appearance, 
and much more valuable historically. The 
faces have become so distinct that they 
can be taken as portraits, and the names 
are perfectly legible, thus fixing the time 
and men in history. 

Funds are now collecting in France to 
raise a monument to Meissonier, and, to 
aid the purpose, an exhibition of his work 
is to be given at no very distant date at 
the gallery of the Beaux Arts. So many 
of his paintings, however, have been sold 
outside of France, especially in the United 
States, that an exhibition without them 
would be very incomplete, and the authori- 
ties will try to have them loaned for the 
occasion. They must, however, get not 
only the consent of the owners, but per- 
suade our Government to let the pictures 
return duty free. All their French tact 
and skill will be required to get that per- 
mission from a Government as scrupulous 
as ours in exacting the last penny due it 
in custom fees. 

There is no doubt that modern Italy 
values its inheritance of art treasures. 
The Government has just shown this in 
its autocratic refusal to let old private col- 
lections be sold, and several new museums 
have lately been founded. Two have 
been added in Florence, one in the refec- 
tory of the old convent of Sta. Apollonia, 
and one of the Opéra del Duomo. At 
Brescia one has been founded as the 
legacy of a private citizen, and another 
one at Bergamo has been left to the city 
by the late Senator Morelli. 

This “Senator” Morelli was not only a 
statesman but the first art critic of the day, 
one who devoted much of his life to a 
thorough knowledge of the art world and 
its treasures. He destroyed many fond 
illusions by his superior knowledge and pa- 
tient research, of one of which we quote an 
account: “ An intelligent painter, by name 
Guiseppe Bossi, professor at the Academy 
of Brera, who died about fifty years ago, 
made an entry in his journal recording his 
delight at having at length succeeded in 
inspecting a number of pen-drawings be- 
longing to alady at Parma, of which he had 
heard much. Tremblingly he recognizes 
the hand; the next step was to secure 
the treasure, which he does by the timid 
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offer of a hundred Milanese crowns, or 


about four hundred francs. The lady was 
delighted, and the happy owner returned 
home to make more leisurely inspection of 
his bargain, convincing himself that all the 
drawings were ‘ by that angel of painting 
who never fatigues the mind, but gives 
only a sense of gentle enjoyment.’ The 
good man now toys with his pleasure 
with the double zest of one who has secured 
an invaluable prize and given but little 
money forit. This collection of drawings, 
fifty-three in number, all of the same size, 
is described by the happy owner as a § lit- 
tle book which had been carried in the 
pocket or suspended to the girdle, and was 
much rubbed and worn.’ It included va- 
rious subjects, graceful figures of women 
with children, heads of old men, nude acad- 
emy figures, with sketches from the works 
of Perugino, Pollainolo, and others; and 
all pronounced by the happy owner to be 
by the same great hand. Thus certificated 
by Bossi, and also subsequently by Cico- 
gnara, the two experts of the time in draw- 
ing by the old masters, the so-called 
‘ Raphael Sketch-Book’ was purchased at 
Bossi’s death by the Austrian Government 
for the Venetian Academy, where the 
drawiazgs have been exhibited for years in 
one of the rooms of the Belle Arti. It 
needed no common audacity in a ‘ Son of 
the Steppe’ (Morelli’s som de plume) to 
pull down the Sketch-Book from its high 
estate, or rather to restore it to its rightful 
owner, who, upon grounds that cannot be 
disputed, Morelli has said to be Pinturic- 
chio. That, with the exception of two by 
Raphael, . . . these drawings are not the 
work of his hand, is proved by that class 
of obdurate testimony we have already had 
occasion to bring forward. Dates are pro- 
verbially as obstinate as facts, and it is 
quite enough that many of these sketches 
are found to be incompatible with Raph- 
ael’s anno domini. ... After all the up- 
settings, rectifications, and substitutions he 
has left us to digest, it is refreshing to 
dwell on two facts which his judgment has 
rendered more certain than ever; namely, 
that the most beautiful picture in the world 
is Raphael’s ‘ Sistine Madonna’ at Dres- 
den, and the grandest portrait Titian’s 
‘Charles V. on Horseback’ at Madrid.” 

In one of the art journals have appeared 
some interesting papers on the life and 
characters of artists’ models. The author, 
in an interview with one, an English 
woman, heard from her the following 
account of one model whose face we may 
have seen in some of those pre-Raphaelite 
pictures some of us have tried so hard to 
admire and failed: “I knew one model 
who was awfully thin and bilious. She 
had blue bags under her eyes, and a snarl 
in her forehead like Ellen Terry’s. The 
pre-Raphaelite young men and women used 
to paint her. She became rather fashion- 
able, and got money enough to go to the 
seashore in the dull season. When she 
came back she wasn’t coffee-colored, and 
had no bags under her eyes, and wasn’t 
snarly. The artists would not have her, 
and she nearly starved to death. Now 
she’s just as baggy and snarly and coffery 
as ever, but she’s only grubbing along, 
because she ain’t in fashion any longer.” 

The city of Pittsburg has lately shown 
an appreciation of the past and its history 
by buying in England a portrait of its 
namesake, Pitt, by Jackson. This is now 
the property of the Public Library, and is 
to be hung in its building, so that the 
children may grow up familiar with the 
face of our old champion. 
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luck Rtas Char | 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
Suzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condi- 


tons: 
ist. The/ull name and address of the inquirer must 
eecempany. each guestion—not for publication, but for 
ntification, 
2d. Always give the number of the paragra, 
fering to questions and answers previously 
3d. Vi’rite only on one side of the paper. 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle beter to use his discretion as to 
a he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail. 
re. The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 
‘eter time to get the desired information if he does not 
bossess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 
ce to four weeks to make an answer. = 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 





he in re- 
ished. 


628. Will you please tell me what the weight, 
height, expansion of chest, etc., of the average boy 
of twelve (and also thirteen) are? A. H. G. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst Col- 
lege, who is one of the best-known experts 
in anthropometry in the country, kindly 
sends me the following information : 

“ Literature is scanty on the anthropo- 
metric measures of boys and girls. But in 
the report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health for 1877 Dr. H. P. Bowditch has 
given valuable tables of a few measures 
of Boston boys and girls. For the boy of 
thirteen he gives weight as 88.26 pounds; 
height, 58.17 inches.” 

But he does not give the expansion of 
chest. E.H. Fallows, at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.,afew years ago made many 
of these measurements, and he tells me 
they are on record there now. 


639. Have you anything published, or do you know 
of anything published, on the right use or the abuse of 
evenings ; any statistics bearing on the morals and 
habits of young men as to church-going, etc., etc. ? 

B.S. R. 

I do not know of anything published 
bearing specifically on the right use of 
evenings, and it does not seem to me that 
it is possible to get any reliable statistics 
as to the morals and church-going habits 
of young men. I think the best way to 
learn how to make a good use of time is 
to read the best biographies, and to find 
out what the best men have thought and 
said and done about spending their hours 
of leisure. For a start in this direction I 
do not know of anything better than the 
books by Samuel Smiles on Character, 
Self-Help, Thrift, etc. 


712. Will you please tell me why the front and 

back wheels of a carriage are of a different size? 
A YounG READER. 

For ease of traction, it is desirable to 
have the front wheels of the vehicle as big 
as the hind ones, and both sets as big as 
‘possible ; but for ease of turning the vehicle 
the front pair are made lower. In the 
case of a truck or heavy carriage, they 
are made small enough to cut clear under 
the body, but in the case of a buggy they 
are made only just enough smaller than 
the hind wheels to accommodate the front 
bar and fifth wheel without raising the 
front end of the body. In the latter case 
there is also an advantage of ease in get- 
ting into the buggy. 


At the meeting of a Working-Girls’ Club a young 
typewriter said: “I have only twenty minutes a day 
in which I can read. That is in my lunch-time at 
noon. Ihave been reading trashy stories, because I 
thought it was no use trying to improve sucha little 
scrap of time. But something you said made me 
think I might get some good out of even the few 
minutes. NowI am reading ‘Sesame and Lilies.’ 
What do you advise me to read next?’ The leader 
of the Club begs to pass on the question. What 
books are at once compact, comprehensive, and 
simple, interesting and instructive enough to meet 
this girl’s want, and that of thousands more? A 
long list, drawn from many experiences, would be 
very thankfully received. Busy Girt. 


I submitted this letter to a typewriter 


The Christian Union 


whose hours of work I knew left her little 
or no time for study, thinking that her 
actual experience would be more helpful 


than my ideas on the subject. She sends 


me the following letter : 


Dear Uncle Peter: 

Twenty minutes is quite long enough to accom- 
plish a good deal. It isn’t the amount of time that 
counts, but whether it is given regularly to the same 
thing. WhenI was at school I used to brush my 
hair every morning with a book of poetry before me, 
and in that way within a year learned almost the 
whole of Tennyson’s “ Princess.” For the last eight 
months I have had about an hour a day—or night— 
in which to read or study. I have taken up a study 
I did not have at schocl. Though I was often tired, 
and there were books | wanted to read and people I 
wanted tojtalk to, yet I have now finished one text-book 
and am beginning another. The only way is to keep 
at it. I have never studied at noon-time; people 
whoare bending over a desk all day ought then to 
take some exercise in the fresh air. Some of the 
books that I have enjoyed most are: ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” “*A Noble Life,” everything Scott and 
Dickens have written, ‘Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family,”” Miss Young’s stories, “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” *‘ Countess Gisela” (Marlitt), ‘About 
Old Story-Tellers,” “‘ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
Miss Sewell’s “* History of Greece” and “ History 
of Rome,” W. F. Collier's “ History of English 
Literature,” ‘* Scottish Chiefs,” ‘Lorna Doone,” 
“Westward Ho,” “*Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
Emerson’s “Conduct of Life” and ‘Society and 
Solitude.” 


629. Can you please tell me if there is any good 
engraving of Henry Ward Beecher published, and 
what is the price? FP... 

George P. Rockwood. of 1441 Broad- 
way, New York City, publishes an excellent 
portrait of Henry Ward Beecher, a copy 
of which is hanging in the office of The 
Christian Union. It is the most satis- 
factory portrait for general use that we 
know of. 


631. Can you tell me whether any special value 
is attached toa fifty-cent piece of 1824? It has a 
head with “Liberty” on the crown and thirteen 
stars. B.S. 

Fifty-cent pieces of '1824 are not un- 
common enough to have more than their 
face value. 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a, 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through the 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


Are Christ’s words referring to marriage after 
divorce to be taken literally or not? References, 
Matthew xix., Mark x., andsoon. If his teaching 
is literal how can Christian ministers conscientiously 
unite in marriage any person, man or woman, who is 
divorced? What position does the Presbyterian 
Church take in this, matter? What does ‘*‘ What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder” 
mean? If not wrong to marry a divorced man, how 
do Christian thinkers explain the teaching? 

When Christ uttered these words there 
were no courts to determine the question 
of separation between husband and wife. 
Under the Jewish and Roman law any 
husband might dismiss his wife as in our 
times any man may dismiss a servant, the 
wife's sole protection being a provision in 
the Jewish law that he should give her a 
writing stating the reason why he put her 
away, corresponding to the “character” 
which an employer gives to a servant. 
Under these circumstances Christ said no 
man ought to put his wife away, and no 
wife ought to separate from her husband 
except for the one crime of conjugal 
infidelity. It does not follow that he 
would say the same thing under a system 
of modern jurisprudence, in which an 
impartial tribunal is supposed to determine 
the question whether husband and wife 
should longer be bound to each other. 
Nor is it clear that the community would 
gain anything if the Church and the 
priesthood were to attempt to overrule the 
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judgment of the community and determine 
on what conditions divorces might or 
might not be granted. In performing the 
marriage ceremony a minister acts under 
the authority of the State, and it is at 
least a question whether he should refuse 
to perform the function which the State 
lays upon him on his own individual 
opinion of the interpretation of the Bible. 
Nevertheless, in our judgment, it is inexpe- 
dient, whether it is directly prohibited by 
Christ or not, for the State to grant abso- 
lute divorce with right to remarry for any 
but the one cause. We are not aware 
that the Presbyterian Church as a Church 
has any rule obligatory on either its 
ministers or its members bearing upon this 
question. 

What is meant in Matt. viii., 10, by the clause in 
reference to “these little ones,” ‘That in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven”? Does it mean the guardian 
angels which are held by some to attend each one? 
If so, how could they, in present time, always behold 
the Father’s face? Or does it mean the spirits of 
departed children? The “little ones” referred to 
are evidently “* those which believe.” H. L. M. 

Angels are not the same as spirits, and 
the reference in this passage is unmistak- 
ably to guardian angels. The idea con- 
veyed is that the guardian angels of the 
little children—not merely of those who 
believe—have the readiest access to the 
Father's throne, just as the smallest child 
is most apt to be found in the mother’s 
lap. 

Please inform me why it is that Protestant churches 
do not adopt Saturday, the Lord’s Sabbath, for 
worship in the place of Sunday. A. E. G. 

Because, in their judgment, first, the 
fourth commandment does not fix on any 
particular day, but only prescribes one 
day in seven; secondly, because the New 
Testament makes it clear that the obliga- 
tions of the Jewish law relating to worship 
are not binding upon Christians, who are 
something more and other than improved 
Jews. Sunday celebrates the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ and dates from that event. 


1. Please inform me what is the meaning of ‘‘ra- 
tionalism,” and what is a rationalist said to be 
as against the truths proclaimed by Christ? 2. In 
your issue of last week you say that the father of 
Lazarus was a“ leper.” Please inform me how you 
get the knowledge. C..C.C. 

1. A “rationalist” is one who, in employ- 
ing his reason upon the truths of religion, 
neglects to use the light supplied to rea- 
son in the Scriptures, and in the experi- 
ence accumulated by religious men, espe- 
cially in the history of the Church. 
“ Rationalism ” is the term applied to this 
way of using reason. 2. A comparison of 
Mark xiv., 3, and John xi., 1, 2, makes it 
probable that “ Simon the leper ” was the 
father of Lazarus. 

1. What is the true idea of Goethe’s character? 
2. What book or books would best help one in a 
series of sermons on the Psalms? 3. What book or 
books would one want in the study of comparative 
religion? cCL.5 

1. He was the apostle of self-culture 
by the aid merely of what the present 
world supplies. 2. A little book by Dean 
Church, the “Sacred Poetry of Early 
Religions” (Macmillan, New York), and 
the recent commentaries, as Cheyne’s; see 
also Stanley in his “ History of the Jewish 
Church,” and the Rev. G. Mathesons 
work, “ The Psalmist and the Scientist.” 
3. J. F. Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions” 
is perhaps the best. Consult also Bishop 
Carpenter’s “Permanent Elements in 
Religion.” 


Will you please tell me the real name of ‘* Max 
O’Rell”? M. F. 


Paul Blouet. 
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Correspondence 
The Briggs Trial 


The View of an “ Outsider” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with much interest The 
Christian Union’s editorials in regard to 
the Briggs trial, and would express the 
deepest sympathy with their general atti- 
tude. But, as one who may call himself an 
outsider, I should like just an additional 
word in reference to the real meaning of 
the event, the kind of religion of which 
such a trial is a type, and the consequences 
to which the conviction of Dr. Briggs 
might lead. 

Divesting ourselves of all prejudice, 
can we Call this trial anything else than a 
contest between dogma and scholarship, 
between the disciple of tradition and the 
disciple of investigation? Briefly, the 
import of the conduct of Dr. Briggs’s 
accusers is just this: they are denying in 
the realm of theology the validity of the 
comparative method of study and research, 
which during the past century has won 
such triumphs in all other spheres of 
knowledge. Philosophy, biology, astron- 
omy, geology, and philology have all been 
revolutionized, or rather evolutionized, by 
this process of thinking: would it not 
then be strange if in theology alone, in 
that realm of knowledge which most 
vitally concerns us and our welfare, this kind 
of work could find no field for research? 
To my mind, that theology which has no 
place for thorough and _ truth-seeking 
scholarship is as defective as was the 
geography which believed that the earth 
was flat, and as cowardly as the myth- 
makers of the Dark Ages, who were afraid 
to let in the light of truth on their beliefs. 

This may be strong language, but I be- 
lieve that the present occasion warrants 
it. For this trial is typical; and the type 
of Christianity which it bodies forth is the 
narrow, bigoted type of the Middle Ages, 
which has no place in the broad and toler- 
ant religion of to-day. Rightly under- 
stood, the present occurrence is a later 
act of the drama of Intolerance in which 
the condemning of the “heretic” Huss 
formed one scene, the action of the Diet 
of Spires another, and the suppression of 
the Huguenots in France a third. It is a 
reassertion on the part of the Church (or 
at least a section of it) of the right-to 
mold the thoughts and beliefs of its mem- 
bers in accordance with the dogmas which 
tradition has established. We may easily 
see how this state of things has come 
about. Eighteen centuries is a long pe- 
riod, and one in which a myth may be- 
come very firmly grounded in tradition. 
By the end of that time the man who is 
not unusually independent will have great 
trouble in separating the accumulation of 
mythical ideas from the underlying truth 
which never changes or can change. But 
this same man should not chastise his 
brother who in all kindness would perform 
this task for him. In denying this brother 
the right of so doing, he is arrogating an 
authority which, even in the most tradi- 
tional of religions, none but the Pope 
himself can ever claim. Yet this is what 
the Presbyterians are thinking of doing 
to-day. But such an act belongs only to 
a religion with a pope and to an era whose 
glory is in the victims it sees writhing at 
the stake. 

So much for what we may call the ethics 
of such a trial as that which is about to 
occur. A word as to its consequences 
were Dr. Briggs convicted of heresy. We 
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have already said that the occurrence is 
typical of the intolerance of the past. But 
the man to be tried is, in the highest sense 
of the word, typical of the scholar of the 
present. If we so regard him, the follow- 
ing consequence inevitably ensues. By 
convicting Dr. Briggs the Presbyterians 
throw down the gauntlet before the schol- 
ars of to-day as surely as the members of 
the Council of Constance did before the 
advanced thinkers of the fifteenth century 
or the Diet,of Spires did before the reform- 
ers of the sixteenth. It is safe to predict 
that if Dr. Briggs is forced to leave the 
Presbyterian Church he will not leave it 
alone. He will be supported by scholarly 
men all over the land. When the case 
comes to a Church whose God is dogma, 
whose authority tradition, these men will 
rather be out of it than init. Independ- 
ence in religion where dogma is the stand- 
ard of Christianity will then be as much 
a mark of uprightness as independence in 
politics where the rabid partisan is made 
synonymous with the patriotic citizen. 

But I cannot believe that the Presbyte- 
rian Church will letthisday come. It will 
rather awake to the claims of the present 
progressive age, and in so doing it may 
well remember and live out the words of 
that poet and scholar so recently gone 
from us, when he said: 


New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth: 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast with Truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ; 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea ; 
Nor attempt the Future's portal 
With the Past’s blood-rusted key. 

Piece 


A Typical Séance 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Soon after your first reply to a corre- 
spondent who wished you to investigate 
the phenomena of Spiritualism, I was 
invited by a newspaper friend to attend a 
public séance in this city, conducted by 
two persons of repute from California. 
About 150 persons were present. By 
some good fortune our party of four 
obtained seats on the second and third 
rows. I was told that the first two rows 
were usually reserved for “ believers” to 
insure good “conditions.” The Professor, 
a man of wavy gray hair and dark beard, 
with a face that suggested late night 
hours in uncanny company, first acted as 
telegraph messenger-boy—if not operator 
—receiving messages from the spirit land 
on an instrument under the lid of a desk. 
Some of these messages were read off ; 
others, of a private nature, were written 
out. All that we heard were of a common- 
place character. Other messages or 
replies to questions in sealed envelopes 
were read by the lady medium, who 
pressed them against her forehead. Vari- 
ous spirit names were recognized by per- 
sons in the audience. 

The Professor then went into the cabi- 
net to produce slate-writing. The cabinet, 
by the way, was a simple inclosure of 
curtains against the wall, which could be 
seen, and there was, evidently, no decep- 
tion about_it. The slates were double, 
screwed together or bound with cords. 
Various persons were called into the cabi- 
net, at intervals, to receive their messages. 
Much slapping of hands, grunts, and 
groans were heard from time to time, 
and occasionally the Professor would 
emerge with pale face and disheveled 
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hair, and have his head rubbed by an 
attendant. The slates being opened 
revealed writing on one or both sides, 
outline faces, flowers, and other designs 
in colors. The communications were 
from former Albany citizens and some 
well-known persons, such as_ Bishop 
Simpson. In the latter case the message 
was quite general. 

After considerable time spent in read- 
ing and discussing these things, the chief 
event of the evening, the “dark séance,” 
took place. The medium seated herself 
in the cabinet, and requested two gentle- 
men from the audience to nail the edge of 
her dress to the floor. The dress was of 
dark material, with a peculiar band or 
girdle about the waist. The tacking done, 
the lights were extinguished, all but one 
in the rear with a green shade, and the 
“circle” began to sing “ Nearer, My God, 


to Thee.” Voices were heard in the 
cabinet, deep and high-pitched. Finally 


a dim whiteness appeared where the cabi- 
net was, but it was too dark to distinguish 
anything. Some one was called from the 
audience to meet the “ spirit,” and said he 
recognized a friend. Another recognized 
his wife. Then a mother was called by 
her little child, and we heard a brief con- 
versation, the mother apparently petting 
and caressing the child, and the latter 
replying. Finally a “spirit” called for 
the Professor; he went forward, and, the 
light being a little better, we presently 
saw him advancing with the “spirit” on 
his arm. They left the platform and 
actually came up to the first row of chairs. 
Here the Professor began introducing his 
“dear sister” to a friend, when one of 
our party quite unexpectedly struck a 
match! At once all was confusion. The 
“spirit” sped to the cabinet; assistants 
rushed to spot the culprit. He was put 
out, and the séance came to anend. The 
director of the evening explained that a 
shock of this kind caused a spirit to 
“ dematerialize,” or nearly so, on the spot, 
and as she or he received substance from 
the medium, the effect was highly injurious 
to the latter, and might prove fatal. In 
fact, when the lights were turned on the 
medium seemed quite overcome, and, as 
soon as her dress was released, was 
assisted by two persons to her room. 

My friend afterwards told me that this 
séance was inferior to his expectation, and 
related what he saw at a gathering in 
Boston, where spirits materialized in 
various parts of the room and he saw one 
gradually assume form a few feet from 
him and take on the likeness of a departed 
person well known to him. My friend is 
not a believer in these things, but he said 
he could not account for some of the 
phenomena. For myself, 1 agree fully 
with your reply to your second correspond- 
ent, that “in Spiritualism, as purporting 
to be a revelation of religious truth, there 
is nothing worth the serious consideration 
of serious-minded men.” At the meeting 
in question there was no “revelation of 
religious truth”—merely an extension 
into the other world of the commonplace 
of this. The condition of the audience 
was a mingling of credulity, unbelief, 
curiosity, and excitement. To call such 
meetings “religious” is a misuse of 
language. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 

Albany, N. Y. 


—The young impostor at Oxford, who 
claimed to be son of Phillips Brooks, 
grandson of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
author of “Mr. Barnes of New York,” 
certainly presumed a good deal on English 
ignorance of American matters. 
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Corresponden ce 


Thoroughness 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Principal Warren has justly remarked 
in The Christian Union that the four years 
from about ten to fourteen are “ the last 
period in the school life of the American 
boy who is to have a liberal education.” 
There is no college which even a back- 
ward boy cannot enter creditably at sixteen, 
if his direct preparation has been begun 
early enough. If he has been put into 
Latin and French (or German) at ten, geog- 
raphy, spelling, and English grammar will 
all have been added unto him without con- 
scious effort. Although it is obviously 
unfair to consider the colleges as mere 
feeders of professional schools, since the 
majority of college graduates go into busi- 
ness or teaching, nevertheless it is true 
that there is a cruel waste of time some- 
where if a young man who has gone 
through college finds himself twenty-three 
years old before he can begin to study his 
profession. Yet he must feel that the col- 
lege course was short for all he was ex- 
pected to learn, and not that this learning 
was too generously planned, being only 
the rudiments of what every intelligent 
person desires to study. And he must 
perceive, on looking. back, that if his 
parents had taken thought for his future 
earlier than they did, he might have en- 
tered college at sixteen. Sixteen is not 
too young. The average age of my own 
class at Princeton was twenty-two years 
six months and thirteen days at gradua- 
tion. Less than one-fourth of us (twenty- 
two per cent.) were under seventeen when 
we entered. To this twenty-two per cent. 
the honors in scholarship and athletics, 
and those general college preferments 
which students confer upon one another, 
fell rather more plentifully than to the 
rest. The younger men were apparently 
of even better physique than the older, 
and did just as hard work. They showed 
no less ability in the general conduct of 
life while in college than men two or three 
years their senior, and their record since 
has been no less satisfactory. But if they 
were not premature youths, neither were 
they especially bright ones, and their gain 
of a year or two in the race must in most 
cases be attributed to the foresight of their 
parents in deliberately planning early to 
send them to college, and consequently 
taking them quickly out of the primary 
schools and putting them at Latin and 
Greek. I have observed the same thing 
in eight or ten Princeton classes of which 
Ihave known the members. The younger 
men are intellectually and morally as ma- 
ture as the older, and a great deal better 
off in hopefulness and time. 

In view of these facts, which must be 
patent to any one acquainted with college 
life, it is astounding that a smail though 
influential group of educators are advocat- 
ing the shortening of the college course. 
The one great advantage in our American 
system is that it forces the young racer 
after “success” to make a long and de- 
lightful pause in a garden planted with the 
tree of knowledge, there to browse and 
meditate on things human and divine. 
That these four years are the richest and 
happiest in our lives is a trite saying 
among us; that they are absolutely neces- 
Sary to most candidates for that really 
educated class who shape the opinion and 
maintain the intellectual habits of the 


Nation is equally true, and a good deal 
Jess acknowledged than gratitude should 
If the friends of a watered edu- 


dictate. 


The Christian Union 


cation want something to complain about, 
let them study the chaotic and inefficient 
state of secondary education. 

What the country needs first and fore- 
most is a number of highly educated 
citizens, a large number if may be, but 
small if size must be attained at the ex- 
pense of quality. This is apparent to 
any one who has faith in the outward and 
downward working power of culture. In 
comparison with this need, all others, such 
as getting young men quickly into profes- 
sional practice or inducing the many to 
flock to fountains of learning, are of minor 
importance. G. M. HARPER. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Invites Correspondence 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, rector of a city parish in New 
York State, who believes that the lapse 
of time has not rendered old-fashioned 
Christianity impracticable, proposes the 
following to any of his fellow-ministers— 
of whatever denomination—whom it may 
concern, to wit: 

That half a dozen ministers or more (of 
whom the proponent desires to be one) 
unite their financial resources in the pur- 
chase of a farm in the vicinity of New 
York or Boston; that they remove thither 
with their families as soon as convenient, 
each after having secured some sort of 
ministerial work in the neighborhood ; 
that they do the farm-work with their own 
hands, and that, in every reasonable sense, 
they have all things common. 

The design is not the illustration of any 
social or ecclesiastical theory, or the dem- 
onstration of any proposition in economics 
or ‘morals, but simply that they may live 
freer, more natural and more manly lives, 
and may not sell the Gospel for money or 
sell themselves to something that is not 
the Gospel. 

It is believed, too, that the best hope 
for a real unity of the Church is to be thus 
sought for in living, practical ways, and 
not through conventions or negotiations. 

The proponent intends for his part to 
continue in faithful conformity to the law 
of the Protestant Episcopal?Church, which 
he believes does not forbid him to preach 
the Gospel to the people of New York or 
Boston from the same platform or street 
corner with a Presbyterian or a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The proposed undertaking is not re- 
garded as an experiment; since it cannot 
possibly fail if begun and prosecuted in 
the spirit of those who laid the price of 
their possessions at the feet of the Apostles. 
Begun or continued in any other spirit the 
plan is indeed of no interest, and its suc- 
cess of no consequence. 

Address Thessalonian, 812 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I beg leave to correct a statement in 
The Christian Union for September 26, 
*9I, page 593—article, “The Making of 
a Statesman.” You say, “ We cannot but 
think that it is a matter of serious regret 
that our great universities have nothing 
equivalent to the Oxford and Cambridge 
unions.” 

The Cornell Congress, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is just such an institution that you 
regret the absence of. Modeled after the 
United States Congress; the administra- 
tion chosen from the Faculty ; the officers 
and standing committees chosen from 
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members, who are students from all depart- 

ments of the University. The political 

questions of the day are discussed. 
ARTHUR W. Boortu. 


Burnham Farm 


70 the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Permit me to acknowledge through your 
columns a donation of $5, inclosed in an 
envelope marked “In Memoriam,” from 
E. S. N., Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. M. F. Rounp. 


Wives and Business 


In Max O’Rell’s latest book, “A French- 
man in America,” he thus discourses on 
this topic: ** The American will lavish at- 
tention and luxury on his wife and daugh- 
ters, but he will save them the -trouble of 
being mixed in his affairs. His business 
is his, his office is private. His woman- 
kind is the sun and glory of his life, whose 
company he will hasten to enjoy as soon 
as he can throw away the cares of his 
business. In France a wife is a partner, 
a cashier who takes care of the money, 
even an adviser on stock and specula- 
tions. In the mercantile class she is both 
cashier and bookkeeper. Enter a shop in 
France, Paris included, and behind ‘ Pay 
Here’ you will see Madame, smiling all 
over as she pockets the money for the pur- 
chase you have made. When I said she 
is a partner, I might safely have said that 
she is the active partner, and, as a rule, by 
far the shrewder of the two. She brings 
to bear her native suppleness, her fascinat- 
ing little ways, her persuasive manners, 
and many a customer, whom her husband 
was allowing to go away without a pur- 
chase, has been brought back by the wife, 
and induced to part with his cash in the 
shop.” 


Our Disgraceful Roads 


In spite of the wonderful commercial 
and industrial progress of the United 
States, we are still to a large extent using 
the same soft, dusty, muddy country roads 
that served for our remote ancestors. No 
organization has done more to remedy 
this surprising state of things than the 
League of American Wheelmen ; and its 
secretary, Mr. Isaac B. Potter, of New 
York, has a word to say in the November 
“ Forum” about the evil and its cure. He 
considers that the cost to the farmer of 
carting his produce over the “ roughened 
streak of soil” that serves us for a highway 
is no small factor in the existing agri- 
cultural depression, and points out that 
the cost of maintaining proper public 
wagon roads, though great, is more than 
repaid to the community in the enhanced 
value of adjacent property alone. This 
position he supports by statistics. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Potter and _ his 
co-workers will succeed in rousing our 
rural communities to the disgrace of a 
condition of things which makes us the 
laughing-stock of European travelers in 
this country. 


The New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion met October 20 with the Second Con- 
gregational Church in Greenwich, Conn. 
The meetiag was large and spirited. Dr. 
J. M. Whiton read a paper on the recent 
International Congregational Council, the 
only really infelicitous things in which, 
he said, were the opening sermon and the 
valedictory address. Dr. W. E. Griffis, of 
Boston, gave an address of great interest 
on Japan in a missionary point of view. 
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Ready Saturday, Oct. 31st. , SS . 


“THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Begins a new volume with a number of great interest and pictorial beauty. Tt contains; 
A Double Frontispiece. Michelangelo’s Sibyls, engraved by Cole. 


A Rival of the Yosemite. The first fully illustrated description of 
a wonderful cafion. By John Muir; with nine full-page pictures. 


What Are Americans Doing in Art? An important paper by 
Francis D. Millet, Vice-President of the American Academy of Design. 


+‘ The Players,” the famous New York club founded by Edwin 
Booth, described by Brander Matthews, with striking illustrations. 


Three Complete Stories (with illustrations), and first chapters of 


“THE NAULAHKA,” 


A NOVEL OF AMERICA AND INDIA BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


In the invention and composition of this story Rudyard Kipling is associated with a 
young American writer. The hero and heroine of the novel, who live in a “ booming ” 
Colorado town, are transplanted to India— he in search of a famous jeweled necklace 
(the “ Naulahka”’) said to be upon an Indian idol, and she as a physician to her own sex. 


The Food-Supply of the Future, by Prof. W. O. Atwater. The first of a 
series of articles on agricultural topics, discussing “‘ The Farmer’s Discontent,’ etc. 


The San Francisco Vigilance Committees of 1851, 1856 and 1877, 
described by their famous chairman, William T. Coleman, of San Francisco. 


«“‘The Autobiography of a Justice of the Peace.’’ By the 
well-known humorist Edgar W. Nye (“Bill Nye’’). Illustrated. 


A Great German Artist. The work of Adolf Menzel, described 
by one of his pupils and richly illustrated with eleven engravings. 


The number contains also “ Southern Womanhood as Affected by the War”’; a new portrait of James 
Russell Lowell, accompanying a paper by Prof. George E. Woodberry; “ Mazzini’s Letters to an Eng- 
lish Family ”; interesting contributions in “ Topics of the Time”’; “ Open Letters,” and the newly named 
“In Lighter Vein” department. With this number THE CENTURY begins its twenty-second year with 


A GREAT AMERICAN PROGRAM. 


Besides the serial features which begin in the November number, it will print, during the year, 
A New Life of Columbus, by the distinguished Spaniard, Emilio Castelar (richly illustrated) ; 
important papers on The World’s Fair; a serial novel of the Great West, by Mary Hallock Foote ; 
one of New York life, by the author of “The Anglomaniacs,” and a novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell; a 
series of short stories, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; articles on the American Indian, The Indian’s 
Side,— written from his standpoint; a number of papers on Art Subjects, with Cole’s engravings 
of Old Masters; a series on Poetry by Edmund Clarence Stedman; one on American Speech by 
Edward Eggleston; articles by Gounod and other famous French Musicians on their life and 
work; illustrated papers on *¢ The Jews in New York,”’ with other articles on phases of New York 
life; papers by the well-known war-correspondent, Archibald Forbes, etc., etc. December will be 


A Richly Illustrated Christmas Number. 


Tue CEeNnTUuRY is issued on the rst of each month. A year’s subscription costs $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 

The new volume begins with November. Subscriptions are taken by newsdealers and booksel- 
lers generally, by postmasters, and by the publishers. Remittances should be made 
by post-office or express order, bank check, draft, or in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CoO. 
New York. 


Ask to see The Century Co.’s books at the stores. They include Kennan’s 
TH EF BEST BOO KS “Siberia and the Exile System,” ready in November and issued simultane- 
ously with editions in various European countries (two vols., $6.00); the richly 
illustrated “* Women of the French Salons” ($6.00); the new book of travels in Tibet, ‘* The Land of the Lamas ” ($3.50) ; a number of 
Frank R. Stockton’s novels, including “* The Squirrel Inn,” just issued ($1.25); a new edition of the famous “Sport with Gun and Rod” 
(just the thing for a Christmas present for one who is fond of hunting and fishing, a magnificent volume, $5.00); ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson,” richly illustrated ($4.00), etc., etc. Fhe Century Co.’s books for children include the popular Brownie Books—“ The 
Brownies: Their Book” ($1.50), and ‘“‘Another Brownie Book” ($1.50), by 


Palmer Cox; ‘“‘Lady Jane’—one of the most charming stories for girls ever 

written ($1.50); ‘‘ Marjorie and Her Papa,’ a book which every little girl will THE CENTU RY CO. 
want ($1.00); ‘‘ The Boys’ Book of Sports”’—for every boy ($2.00); the popular 33 East 17th Street, New York 
“Baby World,” new edition ($1.00), etc., etc. 
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he November 


Scribner 


which is now ready, 


appeals to all tastes. 
Its articles upon explor- 


ation 


and travel, the 


political, the artistic, and 
the practical represent 
the best that can be brought together. 


The Wrecker, Rozert Louis Srevenson’s serial, reaches a 


critical point in the story. 


Tllustrated. 


The Naval Apprentice System, is an entertaining article, 
by Lieut. A. B. Wyckoff, with illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum. 

Explorations in the Sierra Madre is the first of a series of 
articles by Dr. Carl Lumholtz, author of “Among Cannibals.” 


With 17 illustrations. 


The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier, by John H. 
Gould, completes the successful steamship series. Profusely illustrated. 

The Railway Across the Sahara, is an account of the pro- 
posed great undertaking by Napoléon Ney. ///ustrated. 

The Federation of Australia is by Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.P., 
of the National Australian Convention. 

The Picturesque Quality of Holland—Figures and Cos- 
tumes, is a delightful article, by George Hitchcock, with many 


drawings by the author. 


Octave Thanet contributes a clever story. 


Mr. Andrew Lang completes his “Adventures Among Books.” 
There is an interesting article on Mr. Lowell as a Teacher. 


Poems by Duncan Campbell 


Scott, 


Julian Hawthorne, W. V. 


Moody, and the department “The Point of View.” 


The November Number is for sale to-day 
on news-stands throughout the country. 


Price, 25 ots. 
Charles Scribner’s 


) 
4 
ON 


$3.00 a year. 
Sons, New Y ork. 
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1801—For Christmas Time—1891 


? j De. W.. 
Santa's Surprise. ( antata for this Season. 
Charming Music, Merry Songs, Appreciative Recita- 
tions, Enjoyable Dialogues. Easily rendered by Chil- 
dren. Price, 30 ets. by mail. 
¢ Y 
The Lord’s Anointed. Pr, Rouert 
Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. The 
new songs, as well as the introduction of familiar 
hymns in which all can join, make it_a very excellent 
and desirable Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cts. 
by mail. 
j ; A Kindergarten Ser- 
The Christmas King. vice for the Little 
Folks, by Mrs. Witsur F. Crarts. Price, 5 cts. 
by mail. 
Christmas Annual No. 22 frishesnew 
Price, 4 cts. 


Doaner’s 


season by experienced composers. 
by mail. 


: H for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent on 
Recitations receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A full 
catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York 





For Singing Teachers and all 
Musical People 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 


GRADED COLLECTION 


Contains improved and simple methods for Learn- 
ing to Read Music at Sight. 

Glees, Part Songs, etc., by Popular Authors, fur- 
nishing music for all occasions. 


Price, 60 cts. by Mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. ath St., New York. 
’ It ritsas a WASH 
ee 
INDIGO tested and indorsed by 
BLUE | ought to have it on 

sale. Ask him for it. 


ouse- 
D S. WILTBERGSR, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 











Oo! 
—— oe Your Grocer 











New Books 
and New Editions 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN. A Life of Christ. 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 446 pp. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. Exceedingly clear; his pieemome descrip- 
tions havea rare attraction for both young and old. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Chambers, Chamberlain, Blaikie. Con- 
der, Sayce, and Cairns. 319pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the New Testa- 
ment. By Maclear, Meyer, Bruce, Des Islets, and 
Stoughton. 323 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


“The Tract Society is keeping well up to its high stand- 
ard in_ sending out such timely and useful volumes as 
these.” —Golden Rule. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN. 
CIL. An elegant gift book 1n artistic binding, 
half white cloth, full gilt. 80pp. 4to. $1. Con- 
tains many beautiful engravings, illustrating gems 
of thought from Emerson, Longfellow, Browning, 
Tennyson, etc. 

DAPHNE DALLAS. By Elmer Lynde. 
trations. 268 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

SUNNY HOURS. By Mrs. M.D. Brine. A hand- 
some 4to volume, profusely illustrated. 254 pp. $1. 


Agnes Ciberne’s Scientific Series 
THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. 334 pp. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 315 pp. 
AMONG THE STARS. 311 pp. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR. 308 pp. 
FATHER ALDUR. 376 pp. 
Five beautifully illustrated 12mo vols., each $1.25; 
the set in a box, $6. 

** Miss Giberne is both a skilled story-writer and a writer 
of accurate books of popular science, and in these bright 
books she combines both characters.’’—Sunday-School 
Times. 

THE SWALLOW STORIES. Twelve 16mo vols., 
ina box. Large type and new illustrations. $3. 
APPLES OF GOLD for 1891. Four colored pic- 
tures and 200 other illustrations. Quarto. 50 cts. 
THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC for 

1892. rocents. $1 per dozen; $7 per hundred. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau Street, New York, and 
304 FOURTH AVE., New York 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestrut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 


The “D. L. MOODY LIBRARY” 


“*Mr. Moody has the merit. wh:ch many more cultivated 
men lack, of pay ng nothing that does not tend to the 
enforcement of the particular truth he is enunciating.”’— 


Christian Leader. 


12 illus- 





Eight Books 
Bound 
together in 
Four Volume 


| $4.00 | 


POST FREE 








THE Way TO Gop. 
SOVEREIGN GRACE 
SECRET POWER. 
To THE WorRK. 


BisLE CHARACTERS. | PREVAILING PRAYER. libs 
HEAVEN. TWELVE SELECT SERMONS 


LATEST ISSUE: 
SOVEREIGN GRACE: 


Its Source, Its Nature, Its Effects 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents. Paper covers, 30 cents. 
‘*There can be no need for us to commend the living, 

blazing speech of our brother Moody. Who can equal 
him in natural simplicity all aelow with ney passion? 
C. H. Spurgeon, in The Sword and Trowel. 
SMALL BOOKS.-— Small Square 16mo. Suitable 
either for giving away or for enclosing in letters. 
Price, 3 centseach; 35 cents per dozen; or $2.50 per 100. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by the publishers. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
30 Union Square,.Fast 148-150 Madison Street 





The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTES HOE Nien 

and BUNKER HILL. 
tor ality, moderate in 

Soferid! vous dealer, does wot beep 

us your address, and we 
‘orward:\you our complete 
samples Sree. 
SAMUEL WARD CO. 


49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


NEW BOOKS 


ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. 
By Captain JoHN G. Bourkg, U.S.A. II- 
lustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON. The story as told by the Im- 
perial Ambassadors at the Court of Henry 
VIII. By James A. Froupe. 8vo, $2.50. 


PATRICK HENRY: Life, Correspondence, 
and Speeches. By WILLIAM WirT HENRY. 
Portrait. Eleven hundred sets printed from 
type. 3 vo!s., 8vo, se?, $12.00. Vol. I. Ready. 

ACROSS RUSSIA. From the Baltic to 


the Danube. By Dr. C. A. SroppaArD, Edi- 
tor of N. Y. Odserver. Illustrated. 12mo, $1. 50. 


ELSKET, and Other Stories. By THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE. 12m0, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 
A Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
(Mrs. Ward). Illustrated. S8vo, $2.00. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. ALICE Morse 
EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. A Book 
for Every One. By the author of “ How to 
be Happy though Married,” “ Five Talents of 
Woman,” “Manners Makyth Man.” $1.25. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By 
Henry VAN Dyke, D.D. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE 
TUILERIES. In the Famous WomEN 
OF THE FRENCH Court. Translated from 
the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
Each vol. 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
ADAMS. 12m0, $2.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, net, $2.50. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Evidences, 
External and Internal, of its Johannean 
Authorship. Essays by Dr. A. P. PEa- 
BODY, Prof. Ezra ABBOT, and Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 8vo, $1.50. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEO- 
PLE IN THE TIME OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By Dr. Emit Scuurer, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Giessen. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition—re- 
vised and enlarged. 5 vols., 8vo, $8.00, et. 


By HENRY 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. 

The BOOK BUYER for November, the double 
Christmas Number, and January will be sent to 
any address for ONLY 20 CENTS. The BOOK 
BUYER contains portraits and sketches of popu- 
lar authors, selected illustrations and readings from 
the newest books, special articles by well-known 
writers, literary news, and many other interesting 
features. As a guide to current literature it is in- 
valuable. Send 20 cents and try it for three months. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 





A Month and board, or highest com. 

$ mission and 30 days pode A, toAgentss 
Seen eecont. t oung Men 

ies tocanvass tor New Book. 

P. W. ZIEGL B& ton Philadelphia, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
Tealuable information ognt to all are ¢ Btihce 
331 Lexington Av. cor. 30th Sts New York.” 


CHRISTMA 


Pas SELECTIONS S223. zs 
ii att pb ny copy. a oom ‘ 


A CHRIST. of BETHLEHEM. Chaistmas Service 
mr i aoa” i 


ning an 
ay siete Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy. OTH 


















d with New and A 
ER 
CES of the same character and at the same price, are 
a Terankincense jand My trh,"’ “Christmas Joy, Bells,” 
“‘Good Wili to Men," “Noel, "and ** Peace on Earth,” 


A CHRISTMAS VISION": Culuven Sy these to 


L. Burnham & @. ell-known writers is sure 
5 a 73 a cordial ae © This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they nave produced thus far, 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER CANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are ‘One Christmas Eve,” “Santa Claus 
& Co.,"" “*The New Santa Claus," “Catching "Kriss Kringle," 
“Judge Santa Claus, “ “Santa Claus’ Mistake," and ‘* The 
Waifs’ Christmas." Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 
ERFL L STORY Relates in verse, scrip- 
THE VONDE U ture readings and music, 
the ss events of 
ae ‘s is on on oe Kat = Patents. rice, 20 cents 
a single co 
BET THLEHE A Cantata for Adv%ts only (no child- 
e ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
oot. ever rendered. Price, 50 cts a single copy. 
, Ay 10 yt for sample copy of * “Musical Visitor” for Choirs, 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Muatie Co., The John Chu 
jun Ey hy Chicago, | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





Winnowed Songs 


By IRA D. SANKEY 


Has been adopted by a large number of Sunday-Schools. 
“ a isthe fone ale book of its kind. 


Price $35 per 100 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price $30 per 100 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinrati and New York New York and Chicago 


Pastors, Sunday School Superin 
tendents, eachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to allinterested in the study of the Bible, 
The concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until 
January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M.A., assisted 
by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 





in the world. 
IT covers the entire field, and is brought 
down to date. 
IT is absolutely unsectarian, and prectal 
= articles are written by specialist 
in contains more religious titles mn “the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,” and is of 
handy size. 
iT , the intelligent condensation of all the 
—  sreat works of religious reterence 
IT is recent, reliable,comprehensive, bandy. 
<= well made, and cheap. 

Endorsed by the most eminent religious scho- 
lars and by the erttire religious press. Specimen 
pages and full particulars on application. 

985 double column pages, fully illustrated ; 
many valuable plain and colored maps. 

Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, $2.63 
Leather, 5.00 * i 7 = 3.75 
Morocco, 6.00 = oe 4.50 


CEAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


DERBY ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
i] Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


DERBY G:KILMER DESK CO. 


19 BEEKMAN ST,N.Y, 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
EE 


















TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
and college pre aratoey, school for girls. Reopens 
September 23. Un. MARY L. STORER, Prin. 
Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 








Schools. For catalogue, address Gzorce L, Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
M® E. H. WILSON'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. ... 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, ns its ninth year 
16, Twelve pupils and Your pode on teachers. phe 3 in 
one of the Yo gers villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on aponlication. 








Connecticut, Canaan. 

HE REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 

Conn., receives into his family six boys to a educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
school Saciptin: home comforts; house lay rounds 
ae c ~ a no malaria. chook opens 


Sept. 15. Be boys advanced. For terms and 
admission address as above. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 


Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 
$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five repared for college, scientific 
school, or ede a fi li the advantages of family | lif fe ‘COM 
bined with best mental and physical training. Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest roe seventy~ 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 








MAsSACHuSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 

HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR S. S. WORK- 

ERS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Foreign 
Missionaries already has twenty in the entering junior 
class. The doors are now open for youes as well as men, 
For further information address J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 


and Camden. Music a cialty. $30 Ad- 
dress Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, President. 





New Jersey, Lakewood. 
Litepine A HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


hey one. A theron h and d attractive school for bo 
AMES W. MOREY, Principal 





New Jersgy, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 





New Jersgy, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded 1766. Classical, scientific, and business 
courses, E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 





New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Aschool for boys backward in their studies. Only 
six boarding pupils. Thorough training. ‘Terms $500. 
No extras. EDWA RD D. MONTANYE, Master. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Open Oct. 1, Preparation for the Columbia and 
Harvard Examinations, Barnard, and other colleges for 
women; number limited; special attention to English, 
teen Dal and oe culture daily instruction and prac- 


tices tA el: isarte 
BWHITON:A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 
the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catsiomne ad- 
dress - ee Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 





New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparato 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebel meth 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OQOUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough prep: aration ee college or business. Abso- 
lutely healthy pes ation, Good prounds fe for athletic sports. 
ANK HOL .E., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
N ISS SOYER'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Foarding and Day Pupils. 


Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherwood. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 


Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
College Sm Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on 
our examination, ors circulars, addre: 
Mrs. THEOD RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY. A.M., Assoc. Principal, 
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NDLEYS 


GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Dress 
Trimmings 


Black, Fine Cut, Jet Beaded 


Medici Collars 


at $1.00, $I.50, $1.75, $2.00 to 
$6.50 each. 


Cut Jet Fringes 
10-inch 


$1.00 yd. 


Bargain 
Black and Colored Ribbon 
Fringes, 
ends finished with Silk Drops, $2.50 yd. 
Plain Black Silk or Beaded 
Headings, 
used for Dress or Millinery Trimming, at 
5Cey OCoy IFC, 2OC., 25C. per yd. 


16-inch 
$2.00 yd. 


4-inch 
59¢. yd. 





Fine Canatille, Steale, and 
Colored Beaded Jewel 
Trimming 


at @5C., 8QC., $I.OO, $1.25, $I.75 
yd.—cheap. 


Black Beaded Ornament 
Passementerie, 


with fringed ends, 8 inches deep, 75C-e yd.— 
worth 2.50. 


Black Silk Gimp, 
with Milan Drops, 25¢€. yd.—worth 7 5c. 


Black Beaded Sleeves 
25C. pair. 


Ribbons 


All-Silk Moire Plaid and Surah 
Sash Ribbons, 
9 to 18 inches wide, 50c. yd. 


(Special.) 


No. 5. 
All-Silk Fancy-Edge Ribbons 
5c. yd.—worth roc. 


Large Assortment Foreign and Domestic 
Fancy Ribbons for Hat Trimming. 


Orders by Mail 
promptly and accurately filled. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311% to 321 Grand St. N.Y. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 





ebemol), 
Constable he A ‘& 


Lyons ns Silks 


Brocades, Pompadour, and 
Louis XVI., 
Satin and Faille Stripes, 
Moire Antique raye and faconné, 
Corded Bengalines, Veloutine, 
White Brocaded Satins, 
Rich Faille, Veloutine, and Satin 
For Wedding Gowns. 


Brocaded and Metal Effects. 


Mousseline de Soie, 
Grenadine, Crepe, and Gaze 


For Evening Wear 
and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Lyons Colored Velvets 


Autumn Styles 
Dress Materials 


French Armures and Diagonals, 
Irish and Scotch Tweeds, 
Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
Crepe and Chevron Suitings, 
English and Scotch Serges, 
Bedford Cords, 
Silk and Wool Vestings. 


Evening Colorings 
Crepe Barége and Wool Crepon 
Embroidered Robes 


Proadeoay L 19th ot. 


New York 





Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afgh in, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 
DRESS STAY 





CARPETS 


At Positive Bargains 


ROYAL WILTONS 


AND 


AXMINSTERS 


Will be sold at about the Price of an Ordinary Velvet, 
We call special attention to cur 


New Weave Ingrains 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels, and 
in style and effect rich as a Wilton. 


Odd Patterns in Extra Supers 


to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices. 


OIL CLOTHS 


A tongs apetite of Remnants in Heavy Sheets, 4, 6, and 
8 yards wide, to be closed out at nominal prices. 


UPHOLSTERY 


$100,000 worth F oe agama Hangings, 
AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 
Chenille and Lace Curtains 


in the latest designs and in all the leading makes, 
AT SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FURNITURE 


eee the Gummer we have upholstered some ele 
RLOR , our own exclusive designs, w! ach 
e AR close = ray at far below those charged for first- 
class work elsewhere. 
Parties purchasing their coverings from us can 
have their furniture reupholstered and covered in the 
best manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 


Special Sale 





Body Brussels 


CARPETS 


We offer the most attractive 
line in 
Quality, Quantity, 
and Price 


ever placed on sale by us. This 
includes a number of patterns of 
sufficient quantity to cover one 


or two rooms, which will be 


closed out at 


Remnant Prices 


1@=— Mail orders have our special 
attention. 


W.8zJ.Sloane 


BROADWAY “Steen,” NEW YORK 
AMPLES of WALL 
PAPERS by Mail. Ar- 
ranged in Combinations suita- 
ble for Drawing-Room, Dining- 
Room, Hall, Library,and Cham- 
ber, with suggestions for Dra- 
peries and Furniture if desired. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


(s to BIRGE SONS & CO.) 








PERFECTIONSPESS STAY 


THE ie DETROIT S Saray *co. -» Detroit, Mich. 
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Morto: “ Better a dog who works than a lion who shirks.’—FRoM THE SANSKRIT. 


The Christian Union 
for 1892 






tian Union has been a 
Family Paper for progress- 
ive people. During the 
past year great improvement 
in form, typography, and illustration has 
been made, and there is a corresponding 
advance in the breadth and liberality of 
editorial plans. 


4 


The Christian Union is pre-eminently a 
Paper of To-day, commenting on and inter- 
preting events as they occur. It does not an- 
nounce an elaborate programme for 1892, 
since its chief attention and largest space 
will be given to current history. The 
familiar features which have kept the 
paper in the front rank thus far will all be 
continued and strengthened, and arrange- 
ments have been made for many impor- 
tant and attractive special features. 


The Outlook will treat all significant 
events transpiring in the world with as 
much ability, candor, and vigor as it can 
command, holding itself free from parties, 
ecclesiastical or political, and paying its 
readers the compliment of appealing to 
their reason rather than their prejudices. 


The Contributed Articles will present 
the frankest and most competent discus- 
sions from progressive and candid men, 
combining journalistic freshness and timeli- 
ness with independence, fullness of knowl- 
edge, and literary skill. 


Books and Authors will be treated 
broadly and fully, not from the standpoint 
of technical criticism primarily, but for the 
purpose of discerning honesty, originality, 
and moral or intellectual power. 


The Religious Life will receive large 
attention in the frequent publication of 
sermons from leading preachers of various 
denominations; comment on the Sunday- 
school lesson by Lyman Abbott ; acolumn 
devoted to the Christian Endeavor topic; 
and full and prompt reports of all organized 
or unorganized religious and philanthropic 
movements. 


Monthly Outlooks, of a page each, will 
be given throughout the year in the four 
great fields of Education, Art, Missions, 
and Temperance. 


Illustrations by the best artists will be a 
frequent feature. A series of admirable 
portraits of the world’s great men and 
women will be given, with timely estimates 
of their work. 


The Home Department will treat those 
subjects which are interesting women in 
this distinctively woman’s age. A scheme 
of Home Decoration will be presented in 
three papers by Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 
A series on Home Nursing by the superin- 


tendent of one of the schools for training 
nurses, and a series on Architecture by 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe, following the plan 
of the papers on Art which were so popu- 
lar three years ago, will appear during the 
winter. Contributors who devote their 
lives to education will treat their special 
subjects inthis department. Philanthropic 
questions relating to the homes of the 
“other half” will be discussed by those 
who have studied the question from the 
inside, and who believe that the family is 
the unit of the nation. A series of articles 
on the female characters of English and 
American novelists will appear at intervals 
during the year; in each case the writer 
will be one who has made a special study 
of the author of whom she writes. 


The Young People’s Department will 
keep pace with the rest of the paper. The 
Studies in English Literature will be fol- 
lowed out by articles on the English 
novelists and dramatists by Mrs. B. W. 
Bellamy. A serial story for young folks 
will begin in January. The Home De- 
partment will present special features in 
each of the special numbers of the year. 


Ten Special Numbers, strong in illustra- 
tion and striking in literary features, will 
be given. Those already planned are: 
The Midwinter Number, in January, giv- 
ing large space tothe Southern and West- 
ern resorts for health and pleasure; the 
Columbian Number, celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
Columbus; the Outing Number, describ- 
ing and illustrating the summer resorts 
and vacation travel; the College Number, 
observing the closing of the college year; 
the Educational Number, in August; the 
Thanksgiving Number; the Book Num- 
ber; and the Christmas Number. 


Short Stories, usually complete in one 
number, will appear nearly every week. 


This feature of The Christian Union is 


attracting wide attention. 


Contemporary Socialism is the general 
topic of a notable series of papers which 
will be continued during the year, and will 
keep up the record of industrial and social 
movements. 


The Authority and Composition of the 
Bible will be discussed by eminent Ameri- 
can ard English scholars, representing 
both sides of the great question now ab- 
sorbing the attention of the Christian 
Church. 


Austin Dobson, the well-known English 
poet and essayist, will contribute a series 
of delightful papers on Eighteenth Century 
English Writers. 


Franklin Sargent, the eminent dramatic 
educator, will furnish valuable articles on 
“ The Present State of the Stage.” 


“How People Live.” will be the sub- 
ject of a number of striking articles de- 


scribing the life of farmers in the greay 
Northwest, of mechanics and operatives in 
the East, and of farmers and miners in 
the South. 


Other specific announcements will be 
made from time to time, but the chief 
work of The Christian Union will be, dur- 
ing 1892, as it has been ever since the first 
issue was printed, to record clearly, can- 
didly, and hopefully the world’s history 
from week to week, and to keep in touch 
with events as they occur. 


Old New England 


The Thanksgiving Number of The 
Christian Union will be in many respects 
unique. Taking Thanksgiving Day as 
the representative New England festival, 
Miss C. Alice Baker will present a very 
interesting picture of “ Life in the Old 
New England Farm-house” or home- 
stead, giving special prominence to the 
arts of domestic manufacture, which were 
so numerous and so complete as to make 
the old New England farm-house the 
kindergarten of the great modern man- 
ufacturing development in this country. 
This feature of the paper will be illustrated 
in a very effective fashion, each process 
in the stage of manufacturing being 
represented by the instrument employed 
as it appeared in actual operation. We 
believe that no article so graphic and so 
full of interest to people of New England 
birth or descent has appeared for many a 
day. There will also be, in the same 
number, an old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
story and other matter appropriate for the 
season, and a portrait of Mr. Whittier,. 
drawn by Mr. V. Gribayedoff from the 
latest photograph, on the first cover page. 


Silver Certificates 


The flood of Silver Certificates which 
every mail is bringing to the Publisher’s 
Desk, loaded, is the strongest possible 
evidence that our readers appreciate the 
opportunity to do a little work in extending 
The Christian Union family circle. 

Many subscribers ask for a further 
supply, which we are glad to send to any 
one on request. 


The South 


Are you planning to go South this win- 
ter—to Asheville, Aiken, Hot Springs, or 
St. Augustine ? 

Do you want to know about Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, or the resorts of 
Georgia and Alabama? 

Whatever you need, to tell you where to 
go and howto get there, our Recreation 
Department will cheerfully send you by 
return mail, without charge. 

Don’t hesitate ! 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Asheville, N. C. “Land of the Sky;” also 
A Description of the Swannanoa Hotel. 
26 pages. 

Asheville, N. C. “The Land of the Sky.” 
The Belmont and Surroundings. 12 pages. 


Asheville, N.C. A Description of the Oakland 
Heights Sanatorium. 


Arkansas, Agricultural and Mineral Resources 
of. 80 pages, illustrated. 

Colorado: Cities and Places Illustrated and 
Briefly Described for the Information of 
Health and Pleasure Seekers. 56 pages, 
illustrated. 


Excursions, Weekly, to California and all 
Pacific Coast Points; Select and Popular. 
J. C. Judson & Co. 8 pages. 


Excursions, Programme of Special Spring. 
The Lands of the Bible. Under the Per- 
sonal Escort of the Rev. W. H. Withrow, 
D.D. 28 pages, illustrated. 

Florida, Facts About. Issued by the Clyde 
Steamship Company. 64 pages, illustrated. 

Great Barrington, Mass. The Berkshire 
House. A cheery, healthy Winter Resort. 


Hot Springs, Ark. The Heart of the Ozarks. 
52 pages, illustrated. 

Missouri, All About. 98 pages, illustrated. 

Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure 
Resorts on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
148 pages, illustrated. 

Texas, Historical. Issued by the Missouri 
bey Railway Company. 96 pages, illus- 
trated. 


A MARVEL OF THE CASCADE RANGE 


The pate is just inning to learn of the exist- 
ence of the most remarkable natural phenomenon 
the Yosemite Valley excepted) that is to be seen in 
that great chain of mountains stretching along the 
western border of North America from Alaska to the 
Tropic of Cancer. In the southern end of Oregon, 
on the very summit of the Cascade Mountains, is 
Crater Lake; and there is no other lake in the world 
that shows even an approach to its weirdness and 
grandeur. It has not yet found its way into the 
geographies, but for all that it is rapidly coming into 
notice as one of the wonders of the world which 
travelers and sight-seers cannot afford to miss. The 
lake is elliptical, and is five by seven miles. It is 
2,000 feet deep—the deepest fresh water on this conti- 
nent, if not in the world. Although the water is 
fresh and sweet, the lake has neither supply nor out- 
flow that can be found. Its most striking Leatene is 
its walls, which rise nearly perpendicular to a height 
of 1,000 to 3,000 feet. There are only two points 
from which a descent to the surface of the water 
can be made, and this has to be done by clambering 
down the stupendous pode. The colors on the 
water are wonderful for brilliancy and variety. A 
great cinder cone, evidence of the expiring agony of 
the monster volcano, rises over 600 feet from the 
lake, and in its top is a deep crater. The scene from 
the lofty altitude of the lake’s rim is strange, weird, 
and inspiring ; and from the great elevation one sees 
all around a magnificent panorama of giant peaks 
and range after 7 of mountains. The lake is 
approac ed from Medford, Ore., a station on the 
‘Shasta Route ” of the Southern Pacific Company, 
and the ride by stage up the beautiful Rogue River 
is delightful beyond description. Fish and game are 
very abundant. | 
For information concerning this wonderful place 
apply to E. Hawley, Assistant General Traffic 
M anager, 343 Broadway, New York, or 1 Battery 
Place, New York. Freight and ticket rates also fur- 
nished to all points in Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, Japan, China, and Australia. 


ALL THE WINTER RESORTS IN THE 
SOUTH via THE RICHMOND AND DAN- 
VILLE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Asheville, Aiken, Augusta, and all the winter re- 
sorts of western North Carolina, Florida, and the 
South, as well as California, Old and New Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Pacific Coast. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars to New Orleans, 
Asheville, Knoxville, Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, 
Augusta, on fast schedules. 

The Washington and_ Southwestern Limited, 
Washington to New Orleans via Atlanta. Two 
other through trains daily. 

For information please address : 
H. P. Clark, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

229 Broa way, New York. 
W. A. Pearce, New England Agent, 228 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
co Brown, General Agent, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Taylor, General Passenger Agent, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
arranging routes. Address The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 








WINTER HOMES 





North Carolina 





freedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. 


River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A deligh‘ful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 
in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and, Sparkling srcams + dey. brad 


ng. health-laden air; 
WINTER CLIMATE. 


Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools: the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, Malaria 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney complaints. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful wal r 1 

etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc., for all needing carefu 
professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for th 

cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R, & D. R. R. through to our door without change. Address 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


tks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis 


e pleasure-seeker. Pullman 











Ea: fore ee 
SHARP’S OAKS HOTEL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Unsurpassed, wholesome table 
are; attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly ‘* South- 
lana’’ Hotel, Carce:sville and Carrollton, Georgia. 

Every department of The Oaks is under per-onal super- 
vision of a member of the ** Sharp’? family, all experienced 
hotel workers, and guests soun realize they are cared for in 
a way quite unusuai in hotels. Electric cars pass the door 
evcry ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk from the pub- 
lic square. . 


Qakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping hi!l, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
onthe other. Mountainview unsurpassed. The appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam heat. electricity, elevator, electric bells, sky parlor, 
etc. The Sanatorium is tho oughly equipped with modern 
appliances for the scientific relief and cure of all nervous 
and chronic diseases. The bath departments are new 
throughout and are under the supervision of competent and 
skilled attendarts. "The methods of treatment include all 
forms of baths, the Medicated Vapors, Turkish, Electric, 
Russian, Roman, ‘Thermo-Electric, _Electro-Chemical, 
Massage; Electricity in all its forms, also Swedish move- 
ments, 

Terms, $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 
and upward per week. Where two persons occupy same 
room, $1 i per week is added. - 

Medical attendance and all forms of treatment included 
in price of room. 

he medical management will be under the direction of 
Dr. P. W. Neerus, formerly cf the ‘* Jackson Sanato- 
rium” at Dansville. N. Y. 
Miss EMILIE VAUGHN. Business Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina, 











BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, 50°; magnificent scenery ; heated 
by steam and open fireplace; hydraulic elevator ; electric 
lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard 

arlor and bowling alley. Beautiful drives and first-class 
ivery. The house is located upon a plateau covering 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printed 
matter, apply to 

STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN S. MARSHALL, Director. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N, ¢. 


An elegant and refined home, with perfect hy, enic ap- 
eam feos and every modern improvement of a rst-class 

otel; rere intended for curable patients suffering 
from_ DISEASES F THE L cs AN 
THROAT. Climatic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and such 
other special treatment as required in the individual case. 
General and local nutrition and prevention of relapses, the 
object of all management. K. von RUC D. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished; lighted by electricity; heated by 
st«am ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A strictly 
good, medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and read- 
Ing matter upon application. OWELL CO . 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. | First-class board. 


Northern Cooking. House heated with steam, Central 
location. Fine views. Apply to ols 

















24 Grove St. 





California 
~ «A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 


ust published, will be sent, postpaid, upon application to 
yaa HOTEL DEL CORONADO, 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 
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WINTER HOMES 


District of Columbia 


THE FREDONIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and —- uiet and Homelike. 
. H. LA FETRA, Proprietor. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. 
Mrs. M. J. Cottey. 














Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the ciiy, offer exceptional advantages to families or 


tourists. For descriptive pamphlet apply to The Christian 
Union. GEO. F, ADAMS, Manager. 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { £ut#~ Place 


Baltimore 
Amost charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the Cry of Balti- 
more and Chgeageske Bay. Healthiest mode of ing i 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 
Department of Christian Union or 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 











New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 





ROSELLE, N. J. 
Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
Hew, rst-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. Ad 
year. 





Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 
in the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 


pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- ‘ 


pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; ge. Open firepl ; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D , Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 








Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 1891 
Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


THE PINES 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Madison Avenue, between'2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 


Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
larly educated and experienced Physicians. 

Hillside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and 1n every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety e:evator, tele- 
gtaph and telephone. 

On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
toad, between New York City and Buffalo. 

Open all the year. 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 


DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
It is a popular resort for health, change, rest, or recre- 
ation all the year. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
Sun Parlor, and Promenade on 
the Roof. 

Massage, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
Thermal, all baths and all remedial 
appliances. 

Croquet and Lawn Tennis. 

Send for Illustrated circular. 
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“UNCLE REMUS” SAYS: 


Editorial Rooms of “ The Atlanta Constitution,” \ 
ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 30, 1890. 

Several years ago I was suffering from Kidney Complaint and General Debility. I lost 
flesh constantly, at the rate of a pound a week. After treatment by my family physician, which 
failed altogether, and after dosing myself with various patent medicines, I concluded to go to 
Lithia Springs. The place was undeveloped then, but I drank the water and sat under the 
shade of the trees, and recovered my health fully. / weighed 108 pounds when I went to the 
Springs, and xow / weigh 168. I think there is no case of Dyspepsia or Kidney ailment that 
this Water will not cure. I have sent hundreds of my friends to Lithia Springs, and they have 
all been materially benefited. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., Lithia Springs, Ga. 
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HE Bowden Lithia Water contains much more LITHIA 
than any other natural water, or about 414 grains per gallon. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


_ Handsomely illustrated booklet, showing views of Sweet-Water Park Hotel, Baths, and Springs, and opinions of lead- 
ing physicians, sent free upon application to the undersigned or to the Recreation Departmext ot The Christian Union, 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 








New York 


E P A 
PR phones oo ba ot ameagelag od. Yrmern4 Ts NEW EXCHANGE AND 

: Lanes foe reeneg nerae lnye § BALLARD HOTELS 
era, lenprovements. Yajusbie mineral sorings incleding sak cAgeommodate Geo "guests. | These leading historical 
: . 7 hotels of the capital city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
{ated pa nit. M. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled; connected by 
pl ae Rice a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 


—With or the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
ARADISE HOME without experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
out | vise, may be relied upon. 
. CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 


treatment; 40 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
FOREIGN 


altitude 300 feet; forest trees, spring water, 
Austria 


Virginia 

















fires, steam heat, water-closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT. 100 Bast ith St, N.Y. 823° 


Pennsylvania 








x ‘s European Winter and Summer Resort, 
Tall 1¢W Ouse all anim University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL ‘TIROL, 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. Open all the year. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well fur- 
" a , nished; superior cuisine; modern conveniences. Charm- 
Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air | ing excursions made at all seasons. Unusual educational 
mild and balmy; water and scenery unsurpassed. | advantages. Eminent medical care if desired. Best Eng- 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for | lish and American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. | ©” application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 
Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. France 














RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
fy we i‘ pone g = home at peesuete yee in t ¢ 
g 2 it health art o ris; near Bois de Boulogne an 
Aiken, South Carolina Are de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 

WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE | subscribers. 


Driess Climate in the United States, except points —=== = —_—_=_== 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. TO U RS 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. ,| EGYPT, THE NILE & HOLY LAND 


noe 5 n alavegor. Fon Sees oy, Sone 18 Select Parties, organized by wen poms clergymen 


South Carolina 











Susi illi ies’ Billi i under contract with THUS. COOK & SON, will 

sien Mn Shy a eae Reem poten 4 leave Ne zon, one f geo 7: ite vm Acne ‘ 
i arture Dec. 26. Send for descriptive 

embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. Titos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New York; or 332 


OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


Washington St., Boston; 102 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia ; 
234 South Clark St., Chicago; 621 Market St., San 
Francisco. 
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Twilight Park in 
the Catskills 


“ When the frost is on the punkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock ”— 


Mountain scenery has been described 
to death. We have been surfeited 
with “ word painting”—who can sur- 
pass Ruskin, Hamerton, Black, Tyn- 
dall, and Daudet, in that field? There- 
fore I shall not gush or poetize over 
October foliage and Indian summer, 
but will write bald prose in the cat- 
alogue style, to set forth the attractions 
of the Park, like Olivia’s inventory of 
her personal charms in “ Twelfth 
Night :” 


Item.—One moon (very full, but it did not get 
so in the Park). 

Item.—One sentinel star (Jupiter). 

Item.—One large and elaborate waterfall, 
which is “turned on ” on demand with 
a lever, for 25 cents per head, and 
which tumbks in somewhat unruly 
fashion down a rocky precipice some 
160 feet, as Bill Nye would say, with 
“a cold, sickening thud.” 

Item.—Five “bloomin’” cascades with con- 
siderable “crystal foam” and general 
tumultousness, reached by 475 feet of 
rickety and very ancient stairs. 

Item.—Several spacious and elaborate “ views” 
—adapted to all sizes of cameras and 
cut bias by the mountains. 

Item.—A large collection of forest trees of 
different heights and dimensions and 
of highly variegated hues and appear- 
ance; also 17 brooks arranged to 
“murmur” at suitable times and in the 
right key to suit the most fastidious 
taste; 9 rippling streams; a_baker’s 
dozen of crystal springs, and about 
3,692 square yards of velvet moss taste- 
fully spread over rocks and ledges by 
an experienced decorator and “ win- 
dow-dresser.” 

Item.—Several miles of roads made of dirt 
and gravel, averaging 16 feet in width 
and leading to other “views” and 
“scenery.” 

Item.—An_ extensive collection of clouds, 
formed of aqueous vapor, self-acting, 
interchangeable, and easily replaceable, 
so that “ they never will be mist.” 

Item.—A number of twinkling stars; one set 
of brand-new Northern lights; one sun- 
set much worn by use, but still ser- 
viceable, and a patent, self-regulating 
Twilight, with an “in the gloaming” 
attachment ; rustic seats, lovers’ walks, 
and other adjuncts for sentimental 
couples in abundance. 

Item.—One club-house parlor, with stone chim- 
ney and open fireplace; 13 assorted 
rockers ; a piano; old-fashioned inlaid 
clock, pictures, lamp, and other con- 
veniences for comfort; good beds and 
lots of blankets. 

Item.—Beef, bread, vegetables, griddle-cakes, 
pie (nine kinds), hot tea, discuits, 
home-made preserves, real milk with 
yellow scum; maple syrup, country 
sausage, roasting chestnuts, and sweet 
cider for any number of guests. 

Item.—Numerous birds, squirrels, chipmunks, 
woodchucks, foxes, coons, porcupines, 
and an occasional bear; also two Irish 
setters, a fox colley, one shepherd, and 
one mongrel—half shepherd and half 
plain purp. 

Item.—A large number of mountain peaks, 
from two to four thousand feet high, 
and entirely free to climbers; an un- 
limited quantity of rocks of all shapes 
and sizes, and a superabundance of 
pure, bracing air—real native American 
air—neither English, Irish, French, 
Swiss, nor Teutonic (!) 


During the past fortnight we have 





had twenty-eight visitors, some of them 
for several days, and they have en- 
joyed the superb weather and October 
foliage immensely. Seven lots were 
bought, mostly near the _ pro- 
jected “ Squirrel Inn,” and an option 
taken on a dozen others. The average 
price was $200, and these lots will 
double in value as soon as the new Inn 
is built next spring. Why should 
people seek investments in the far West 
when they can safely make fifteen per 
cent. so near by? 

Our visitors included a clergyman, 
three artists, a well-known author, and 
a physician. They were all particu- 
larly interested in the $1,000 log cab- 
ins, and in the new “ Cliff Cottage” 
building for Jennie June. We could 
sell a bushel of such cozy houses if we 
had the money to put them up. That 
is why we are tempting buyers by rock- 
bottom prices so as to build before 
spring. 

Five houses are under way and eight others 
ordered. We shall be noisy all winter with 
hammer and plane. 

We have made our first sale—$250—from 
The Christian Union advertisements. Now 
that the ice is broken, who will follow? 

The Club-House is always open, and Indian 
Summer is ciose at hand. Three hours by the 


West Shore will bring you to Saugerties, and 
the drive up the Kaaterskill Clove is entranc- 


ing. 
CHAS. F. WINGATE, 
119 Pearl St., New York. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is-charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A ‘REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
curcn: and every community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will und.rtake to make a tho:ough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Ciinton Hall, Astor Piace. 


A LARGE, SUNNY ROOM, with two single beds, 
third flocr front, with board for two, $20 a week, can_be 
secured near Central Park, West Side. Address E..H., 
No. 284, care The Christian Union. 


FOR YOUR THANKSGIVING TURKEY, 
apples, or potatoes, send your order to C. E. FERRIS, 
Manager Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Smyrna, N. Y. Can 
take a few more customers for creamery butter and fresh 
eggs. 

TO RENT FOR THE WINTER-—Furnished cot- 
tage for housekeeping, a so rooms with or without board. 
Healthful, pleasant; 7 water; reasonable terms. Ref- 
ae exchanged. Box 28, Amite, ‘I'angipahoa Parish, 





TO RENT in Flushing, N. Y., three minutes from 
Broadway stetion, frame house; fifteen rooms; modern 
conveniences; stable; over one acre of ground. Term 
for winter very low. Apply to W. K. MURRAY, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 


JHEALTH-SEEKERS.— Private family will let fur- 
nished room with board. Desirable location for an invalid; 
husband and wife or two single gentlemen preferred. No 
other boarders. For particulars address Mrs. E. V. 
CLOSE, San Antonio, Texas. re et 


IN “THE SUNNY SOUTH.’’—Business for sale. 
Opportunity for lady or family maw ae | occupation in a 
Southern health resort. An attractive house, delightfull 
located on high ground, on electric car line, full of board. 
ers summer and winter. This well-established business 
will be transferred to suitable party. Price, including en- 
tire furnishings of house, $1,200. Everything new one 
year ago and costing much more than price asked for both 
Rots and business. Best of references. Address SUN- 

Y SUUTH, No. 241, care of The Christian Union. 


.LETTERS.—Personal correspondence instruction 
given by the «peciali-t of letter writing, Chaut? uqua Uni- 
versity. Valuable hints and suggestions given in elegant 
.ote-writing and musical postal cards. For circulars, 
iy terms and all particulars, addrcss F, B. CALLA- 

AY, Clinton, Conn. mg 





THE “KNICKERBOCKER” 
OOFFEE SPOON 


Our success with the 
“Rip Van Winkle” and 
** Knickerbocker” _tea- 
spoons made us venture 
to produce this dainty 
spoon. We have repro- 
duced in miniature a stat- 
uette of an old Knicker- 
bocker, which forms the 
handle, making the spoon 
of good weight and in 
perfect proportion. It is 
distinctly a New York 
spoon of highest merit. 
Price $2.25; gold bowl, 
$2.50. Our new coffee- 
spoon, the “Headless 
Horseman” of Sleepy 
Hollow, is equally at- 
tractive and is sold at the 
same price. Send for 
price-list. 150 differ- 
ent designs. Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 
verware. 


J]. H. JOHNSTON &C0. 


17 Union Square, New York. 


— House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


FWISE @ONGER 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West q2d St. 
The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given 
to the world by the renowned chemist, 
Justus von Liebig. Their 


Extract of Beef 


is known around the world, and has lately 

nm carried into ** Darkest Africa’’ by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Beer Tra, deli- 
cious and refreshing. Indispensable in Im- 
proved and Economic Cookery. 








{Genuine 
with 
signature 


Justus 
von Liebig 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of Sigention and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. | It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We an | 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves — 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourishe 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. , 1 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly 
in nal cou tins, by Grocers, labelled: hus: , 

JAMES EPPs & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 

London, England. 
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Winter Crepon, 
Bedford Cord, 


Other Novelties 


! Recent shipments of Rich Dress Goods 
have replaced the early importations in our 
stock. 

The new lines to be on sale Monday con- 
tain the choicest and richest Novelties 
obtainable. 

Double-weight Crepon in the new 
‘Mode ”’ shades ; the latest weave in this 
fabric is in alternate stripes of Bedford Cord 
and Crepon—an entire case of these. 

Choice shades in Bedford Cord; three 
grades of this popular suiting at lowest 
prices. 

Soft-tufted Camel’s Hair. 

New Crystal weave Bengaline. 


IN THE BASEMENT : 


Two extra values next week: 

One case of All-Wool, Imported Derby 
Cord, at 75 cents per yard. 

Sixty pieces All-Wool, Fine Twill 
Cachemere Serge, exactly 49 inches 
wide, at 75 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
NEW YORK 





ORIENTAL RUGS 





(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St.. - New York 


“English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 





If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
*45 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 








O'NEILL'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





SIXTH AVENUE, 2oth to 21st Sts., N. Y. 


Se Te 


Buc Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hosiery, Laces, Ladies and 
Misses Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 

“HR” f¢ains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Silver- 

“ams ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 


Special Notice Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 


trating and describing our many lines, 
now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 
application. Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 
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Astonished? 2 You wouldn’t be if you had seen the 


‘*Hartman’’ Mat—it almost sells itself. 
and that’s why we ave made half a million of them. We sell 
go per cent, of all the wire mats used i in America. Of course 
they are imitated, but the genuine is ‘* beyond compare.” 

HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chi- 
cago; Stand 53S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman." 
Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 


PAA OOOO“ 


<9. | WASTE 
Embroidery Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 Crazy stit-hes in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 

or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one brook free. 
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To keep the head cool and the feet warm is one of 
the first laws of hygiene; yet no part of the body 
has been more habitually abused and neglected than 
the foot, without a healthy condition of which gen- 
eral good health is impossible. 

We recommend the Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes and 
Slippers to all as the most healthful, comfortable, 
and durable foot-covering made. 

Send for catalogue and price-list. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents 


44 East 14th St. (Union Square) 
Mention Christian Union. New York 
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Financial 


Over $3,000,000 of gold came in on the 
Steamers this week, which raises the 
amount of gold imports for the season to 
$21,000,000; a slight stiffening in sterling 
bills quotations checked somewhat further 
shipments, but there is known to be over 
$1,000,000 on the way, and probably much 
more not accounted for. This addition to 
the bank funds, together with a gain for the 
week to the banks fromthe Sub-Treasury, 
overbalanced the interior shipments of 
currency, and has resulted in over $3,000,- 
000 gain, as will be noted in the statement 
below, to the city bank reserves. We have 
now about $12,500,000 surplus bank re- 
serves at the close of the week, which is 
a very large reserve fund for this season 
of the year. This present condition places 
our banks in so strong a position that 
there can be no further question that 
money will be easy through the remainder 
of the year. The cotton movement is 
small, but as the season advances we may 
look for a heavy increase in the foreign 
demand, as well as from our own spinners. 
This diminished movement now, however, 
results in a decreased currency demand 
from the South, while the West is so well 
supplied with funds that it is drawing com- 
paratively little now. Funds are abundant 
at 3 to 34 per cent. on call, and 4 to 4% 
per cent. on two and three months, while 
commercial paper is not plentiful, at least 
of the more desirable grade. Trade con- 
ditions are conservative, with a promise 
of a very heavy volume later, when money 
for the crops becomes more generally dis- 
tributed. The corn crop is always the 
late crop, and it represents the surplus 
which the farmers rely on to furnish the 
extras for comfort and luxury, so that, 
until after the new year begins, the full 
effect of our present bountiful harvests 
and splendid market for them will not 
have been realized. The anthracite coal 
market is in a remarkably healthy condition, 
and the volume of coal marketed thus far, 
over twenty-eight million tons, for the year 
is some 3,000,000 ahead of the volume 
marketed in 1890 during the same period. 
This fact is significant, for the coal trade 
is a very fair index of general trade. 

The markets for Europe have devel- 
oped but little change for the week, and 
their purchases of securities here have 
been fairly counterbalanced by their sales, 
so that the exchange market has not felt 
the additional pressure of security bills. 
Yet the disposition, both in England and 
Germany especially, is to purchase Ameri- 
can securities. The European war talk 
has been a little more assertive for the 
week, and has tended to deaden specula- 
tive trading fora rise. It is well under- 
stood that the Russian loan was mostly 
taken in France, and principally by small 
subscriptions ; but it was well taken, and 
tends to ease the unsettled state, as it is 
understood that the loan is in the interest 
of peace. On the whole, the all-round 
look of trade and finance has advanced 
in prospect for the past six days, and 
certainly looks as if it brought us nearer 
to a realization of the full benefits of the 
almost unprecedented wealth of crops 
which the season contributes. 

The week’s reports of railway earnings 
fully sustain the expectations of the gen- 
eral public on this score. The Atchison 
system exhibits an increase of about 
$100,000; the St. Paul, of $115,000; 
louisville and Nashville, $27,000; Missouri 
Pacific, $69,000; Northern and Western, 
$17,000 ; Northern Pacific, $15,000; Texas 











and Pacific, $14,000, and many smaller 
roads considerable increases, while many 
of the roads have not as yet felt the effect 
of the crop traffic, notably the corn roads. 
The stock market-has remained dull, but 
firm; but towards the end of the week a 
buying movement commenced in the Rich- 
mond Terminal, the Oregon Improvement, 
St. Paul, and Atchison, which promises 
satisfactory fruit in the coming week to 
the promoters. The quotations at the 
close average an advance on the prices of 
a week ago. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase ........++esseeseees $248,100 
DROID, AMCTORSE 20.0000 cccccsesccess 310,100 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 2,133,400 
Deposits, increase..............20. 3,261,100 
Reserve, Mcrease..........cceceee 3,361,400 


This leaves the city banks with nearly 
$12,500,000 surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 






CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent, 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. 


Home Savings & Loan 
Association 
of Minneapolis, 
Assets, $675,000, 


Money with this Asso. 
ciation will earn nearly 
Three Times as much js 
in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be with- 
drawn at 30 days’ notice, 


*eadress Hy Fy NEWHALL, emer. 
533 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 








FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


at Office, 
’ =... 
‘ : Company's Building 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 

$500,000 00 


1,994,685 25 
455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,394.07 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


S 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES 


ES B. YOUNG, Actuary 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
Capital authorized, .... . #4, 5 
Paid im (Cash), .. « « «ee " iy 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, y 67 
Assets, + « 14,074,813 56 

This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 








all other claims............ 
Surplus over all Liabilities... .. 
































OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest,7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 








Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
irettin.<* 
The Middlesex 

Banking Company 














MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 


my of New York. Amount of issue limited bylaw. 
onnecticut » Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these 


bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Texas Loansand [nvestments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 
New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
apers; Watson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
ird National Bank. . 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
_Antonio National Bank. ; 
er Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 








We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people East would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of lending money 
here. 

Will you have it? 


THE Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Cansas City, Missouri; or. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
Office John Jeffries & Son, Boston. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


TE, 4 ephabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 








elible Ink, Ink Pedand Tweesers. Put up in neat box with 


‘directions for use. Ssa.isfaction teed. Worth 50c. Best 
Marker, Card Printer, etc. Sets names in! minute, 
150; 2 for 25c,Cat.free. 


prints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid a . 
R.H.INGRRSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y.City. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Led by the Spirit 
For the week pepnaes November 8, 1891. 
(Isa xliv.,3; John xiv., 15, 16; Acts v., 32.) 

The words of our topic refer to no 
strange, mystical experience of an excep- 
tional follower of the Christ, a St. John ora 
St. Paul, but they express what ought to be 
the daily experience of every Christian, 
young or old, of whatever mental or spiritual 
capacity. ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost,” 
we Say as we, with others, repeat the creed, 
but just how much do we mean by it? 
“ He abideth with you and shall be in you,” 
said Jesus concerning him. Are we con- 
scious of his indwelling? Are we act- 
ually led by him? The guidance of the 
Spirit is a very simple but a very real 
thing. 

Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 

Cannot confound nor doubt him nor deny: 

Yea, with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

Said a pastor, recently called to a new 
field, to the examining council, “ If my life 
thus far had been a failure to the eyes of 
the world, still I should £xzow that I was 
called of God to the ministry.” The writer 
listened, a few days ago, to the words of 
a young lady who is now on her way tothe 
Zulu mission in southern Africa. Simply 
and earnestly, without cant or affectation, 
she told her hearers that she was going 
there because God had called her to serve 
him there, rather than in her own city. 
The love of the Christ she had served from 
childhood constrained her. There was no 
parade of self-sacrifice, scarcely the 
thought of it. What was most noticeable 
was the desire and the determination to 
follow the Spirit's guidance. Can we 
give the same reason why we are in the 
places we are nowoccupying? Are we in 
them because God has called us to them ? 
Do we dare to be, for a single moment, 
in any other place than where he would 
have us be? Thereis no mysticism about 
it; the promise is true, ‘ Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it; when ye turn to 
the right hand and when ye turn to the 
left.” But this is true also: we are under 
his guidance only as we yield ourselves 
completely to him, and listen constantly 
for his word. It was when the early 
Christians were ministering unto the Lord 
and. fasting that the Holy Spirit made 
known his will to them. During our days 
of self-effacement and ministration we 
hear the Spirit voice, distinctly and un- 
mistakably, 

The Holy Spirit will lead us into all the 
truth. In these days there is peculiar 
need that we read and study under the 
guidance of the Spirit. The Word of God 
is our aggressive weapon in our conflict 
with evil, and we need to understand its 
temper, that we may wield it with power. 

The Spirit will lead us into service. Do 
we not often shrink from yielding ourselves 
to his guidance because we are afraid he 
will lead us into work that we think we 
cannot do, or that we are unwilling to be 
made fitto do? Only in perfect submis- 
sion to the Holy Spirit is there freedom 
from anxiety in Christian work.. We lose 
so much power through lack of this. In 
quietness and in confidence is our strength 
in service. 

The Holy Spirit will lead us into Christ- 
likeness. As Professor Drummond has 
paraphrased St. Paul’s words, “ We all, re- 
flecting as a mirror the character of Christ, 
are transformed into the same image, . . . 
even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 





Do we realize what it is to go out into 
the world with this benediction upon us: 
“ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all”? Is it 
not true that, as far as God is concerned, 
that prayer is answered for every one? 
The Holy Spirit goes with us, ready, if we 
will open our hearts, to take up his abode 
with us and to lead us along the right life- 
path unto likeness to our Lord. When 
we next hear these words, may our hearts 
respond with “Amen, even so come, O 
Holy Spirit of God; abide with me and 
lead me.” He may lead us out of our 
safe, sheltered places of service, unto the 
mountains to seek the lost. But the place 
of service does not matter if we are only 
where he wants us to be. “Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God.” 

References: Gen. vi., 3; Neh. ix., 29; 
isa. Xt, 2, 3—-xXxx., 28; Eze. xxxvi., 27; 
Joel ii., 28, 29; Zech. iv., 6; Mark xiii, 
113 Luke iii., 21, 22—xii., 11, 12; John 
iii., 5, 6; Acts ix., 31—xi., 22-44; Rom. 
Weg hk Cor. di, 10,894 2 COL Xit., 143 
Gal. iv., 6, 7; Eph. i. 13, 14—ii., 18—iii., 
16—iv., 30—vi.,.17; Titus iii, 5-7; I 
John iii., 24; Reveii., 29. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xvi., 7-16; (2) 
Acts xvi., 6-15; (3) Rom. viii., 1-17; (4) 
Gal. v., 16-26; (5) 1 John iv., 1-13; (6) 2 
Cor. iii., 12-18; (7) Isa. xliv., 3 ; John xiv., 





LS,.103 Acts:v., 32: 


Not a Local 
Disease 


Because Catarrh affects your head, it is not therefore a 
local disease. If it did not exist in your blood. it could 
not manifest itself in your nose. The blood now in your 
brain is, before you finish reading this article, back in 
your heart again and soon distributed to your liver, stom- 
ach, kidneys, and so on. Whatever impurities the blood 
does not carry away, cause what we call diseases. There- 
fore, when you have * 


Catarrh 


a snuff or other inhalant can at most give only tempo- 
rary relief. The only way to effect a cure is to attack the 
disease in the blood, by taking a constitutional remedy 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which elim nates all impurities 
and thus permanently cures Catarrh. The success of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a remedy for Catarrh is vouched for by many people it 
has cured. N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS.—The best liver invigorator and 
general cathartic. Gentle, but prompt and efficient. Price 
25 cents per box. 





MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


SSD RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 








THE REST CURE 


Is very often the best cure. But many people cannot afford to rest indefi- 





nitely. Worse still, the very knowledge that they | cannot, seriously interferes 











with the best use of the rest they have. 








Too often going to the doctor 


means that the patient shall stop short, while cares, duties, and 1 expenses 





keep right on. 








Many t therefore hesitate and delay. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND OXYGEN presents an easy way out of 





this common dilemma. Has done it for a score of years, and for more than 





three score thousand people. The agent used i is pure Oxygen. The method 





used puts it directly where it can do the most good—in the Lungs. The 





Treatment neither interferes with business or pleasure. 





This simple thing 





has made multitudes of run-down, over-worked, nervous, and sick people 








as good asnew. A book of 200 pages tells who (in small part), and how in 





their own words. | 


‘Gladly 1 mailed free on receipt of address. 





There are “other makes” of Compound Oxygen, as there are “other 


makes” of U. S. Bank Notes. 





This calls for caution only. 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 
420 Sutter St., San Francisco, .. aa 





No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$8 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Illustrate 





ane S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


T LAST a satisfactory Rotor Book-Case has 
been produced, suitable to the e 
library, school-room, or office. 
a table principle aT all objections. 
ing ; no squeaking; noleaning. 
embracing all sizes and prices, from $10.00 up. 
Pd, free. Quote Christian Union. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 


mands of home 
Jur new patent Ball 


Ten styles, 











THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


is far ougerios to anything of the kind now in use. 
Embroi 
price list sent free, THE FORSYT 


Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern Sample 
ery ypuere sent on receipt of 10 cents; Pegutifal Flo designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Catalogue and 
G. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, ae Eaco. 





> The: Creat Church! LICHT -¢ <i 


a) Light Le for a By 
apes one oa Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, a, Seren, Show etc. — ae oo 





pone Tan cf roam, Get circular and estimate. A liberal discou 
€ Churches and the trade. 


churches 


L P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Strect, 





$58 
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Macbeth’s “‘ pearl top ” and 
** pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 





Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 


Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
‘New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 








ose & Sons, 


OS 


esTABLISHED igs, 
28.000 , AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE 
470 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





Bits of Fun 


A pig’s idea of a parlor probably is that 
it has a big mud-puddle in the center of 
it—TZhe Ram’s Horn. 


An Insidious Criticism.—The Rev. 
Mr. Spoutter—How did you like my ser- 
mon yesterday? What did you think of 
my exorcium and my peroration, eh? De 
Grumpe—I thought they were too far 
apart.—L7fe. 


Literary Girl—There is a line of poetry 
that runs, “ There never-ending spring 
abides.” Do you know who wrote it? 
Billy Sharp—I do not know his name; 
but I think he must have been the adver- 
tising agent of the Waterbury Watch 
Company.—/ewelers’ Weekly. 


Visitor (to inhabitant of very small vil- 
lage)—But surely you must find it very 
dull here, never getting any newspapers. 
Howd’ you know what’s going on in Lon- 
don, for instance? Inhabitant—Eh, mon! 
but dinna ye ken that th’ folk in Lunnun are 
jist as ignorant o’ what’ 's gaun on with us? 

—Judy. 


Three or four years ago the Rev. Mr. 
Baxter, of England, delivered a lecture in 
this country on his hobby, the end of the 
world. In this lecture he predicted that 
that dread event would take place in the 
year 1901, and that General Boulanger, 
who would then be at the very height of 
his power, would be the Antichrist fore- 
told in the Apocalypse. Nothing has been 
heard from Mr. Baxter since the death of 
General Boulanger, but it is probable that 
he has taken in his prediction for repairs. 
—Tribune. 


One time a physician came to a distin- 
guished lawyer in great distress. Two 
sisters living in the same house had babes 
of an equal age who so resembled each 
other that their own mothers were unable 
to distinguish them when they were to- 
gether. Now it happened that by the 
carelessness of their nurses the children 
had become mixed, and how were the 
mothers to make sure that they had re- 
ceived back their own infants? “ But, 
perhaps,” said the lawyer, “the children 
weren't changed at all.” “Oh, but there’s 
no doubt that they were changed !” said 
the physician. “Are you sure of it?” 
“ Perfectly.” “Well, if that’s the case, 
why don’t you change them back again? 
I don’t see any difficulty in the affair.”— 
Boston Gazette. 


The following notice is on an Irish 
church door: “ This is to give notice that 
no person is to be buried in this church- 
yard but those living in the parish. Those 
who wish to be buried are desired to apply 
to me, Ephraim Grub, Parish Clerk.” 
Here is another kindred specimen: “ No- 
tice.—The church wardens will hold their 
quarterly meetings once in six weeks, in- 
stead of half-yearly, as formerly.” In the 
April of 1806 the following bill was stuck 
up: “This house is to be let forever, or 
longer, if required.” Such a house would 
quite match the gown mentioned by Miss 
Edgeworth, “which would wear forever, 
and might be converted into a petticoat 
afterward.” Another peculiar garment is 
described in one of Lady Morgan’s earlier 
novels as being composed of an apparent 
tissue of woven air. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Beware of Imitations 





The Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 


which 

may always 

be relied upon 

to give the best 
- satisfaction, 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you 





For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL) 

These soaps are scientifically prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
gant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BircCH TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’S FRECKLE Soap is the best for 
Sreckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’s ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins, and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
CAMPHOR SOAP, ICHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SoaP, SUBLIMATE Soap, and many others. 

Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 








Pr CREAM mA 
plied into Nostrils is —_ 
ABforbed Cleanses the H 
eals the Sores and Cures 


CATARR 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick: 
y Relieves Cold in Head and 
eadache. 60c. at Drug Tey 

ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt. 


CATAREN 


< Din HERD 





re for CATARRH, Br 
It is easily used, pleasan\and 
Much better than all snuffs, 
ts, washes, etc. Gives speedy relief, 
sathorough cure. Send for a saffple. 
FREE. J. W. BLOSSER,A. D. 
98 Broadway, New York G 





I THE CROWN OCRTUMERY. CO.’ 7 
t DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, i 


& CRAB-APPLE 
4 _BLOSSIMS 


Sold may nCrown topperel Dts. 
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BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr 1— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—v.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.” —Congregationalist. 

‘Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The ov/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


“TI know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 


accuracy and its comprehensiveness.”—Rev. Howard 


Crosby, 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

“There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled by so many gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.””—/ndependent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans.+ 7he House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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Sf pensive for prac- 

SS tical purposes Do 

NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 

ANY OTHER. If youcan- 

net get them from your 
dealet WRITE Us. 

smrhe PLUME & ATWOOD 
‘ MFG CO. 


A BOOK FREE 


We will mail to any address our book of cures, con- 
taining absolute p:oof that Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and allied diseases are being promptly 
Cured in all parts of the world. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO. 


P. O. Box 1666, - - - Nashua, N. H. 
New York Office, 19 Beekman St. 








About People 


—The grave of David Livingstone’s 
wife in Africa is, it is reported, an utter 
wilderness, matted with jungle-grass, and 
trodden by the beasts of the forest. 

—Prince Krapotkin, the noted Nihilist, 
meditates visiting America this winter, 
and delivering lectures on prisons, social 
ism, and kindred topics. 

—Alexander Sutherland, of Denver, Col., 
claims to be the trumpeter who sounded 
the charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava. He is eighty years old and well 
preserved. 

—Charles T. Capen, master of the Bos- 
ton Latin School, has been connected with 
that institution for forty years. It is half 
a century now since he was himself a 
pupil there. At that time Edward Everett 
Hale was an usher in the school. 

—There are three surviving sons of the 
author of “ Pickwick ”—Charles Dickens, 
editor of * All the Year Round;” Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, a merchant in Mel- 
bourne ; and Edwin Bulwer-Lytton Dick- 
ens, a member of the New South Wales 
Parliament. 

—The widow of Millet still lives at Bar- 
bizon, but she no longer inhabits the 
house that was the home of perhaps the 
most original painter of modern times. 
Mme. Millet lives on the other side of the 
village street, in a far handsomer abode 
than was that in which she spent her mar- 
ried life. 

—Professor Eben Norton Horsford, of 
Cambridge, says that for six years he has 
abandoned all other work and devoted 
himself exclusively to trying to find out 
who were the first discoverers of this 
country. He is now confident that the 
Northmen made their first landing on 
Cape Cod. 

—The Ameer of Afghanistan has issued 
a proclamation announcing that he intends 
to visit England. He has heard of the jolly 
times his great friend, the Shah of Persia, 
had while visiting the Queen andthe Brit- 
ish nobility. The news is quite a surprise 
to England, as the Ameer has not been in- 
vited to come. Aruler of that country 
has never been so far away from home, 
though two or three of them have been 
entertained in -lavish Oriental style in 
India. 


MILE-A-MINUTE SERVICE 
FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD ON THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL 


The recent announcement by the New York Cen- 
tral management of the inauguration of a_ regular 
mile-a-minute service between New York and Buttalo 
was received at first with incredulity. 

While the public has become accustomed to widely 
heraided accounts of occasional bursts of speed of 
one or perhaps ten or twenty miles duration, that 
such an astounding rate of speed could be sustained 
for a distance of over four hundred miles has hith- 
erto been regarded as impossible. That the goal of 
its accomplishment has been finally attained does 
not, however, signify that mi e-a-minute trains wil 
straightway become fashionable on all railroads. It 
simply demonstrates the superior excellence of the 
New York Central System, which enjoys unrivaled 
physical features and probably possesses the finest 
equipment of rolling stock and engines of any rail- 
road in the United States. 

‘The new train 1s called the ‘‘ Empire State Ex- 
press,’’ and consists of one combination buffet smok- 
ing and library car, one Wagner Palace drawing- 
room car, and two New York Central coaches, all 
vestibuled. It leaves Grand Central Station, New 
York, every day except Sundays, at 9:00 A.M., and 
arrives at Buffalo at 5:40 P.M., making the run in 
eight hours and forty minutes, or 52 miles per hour 
actual running time. 

In addition to its other great features, ‘‘ America’s 
Greatest Railroad” will oaiier have the prestige 
of running the fastest train in the world. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


This famous sanitarium and all-year-round resort 
and naturc’s greatest wonder is provided with the 
best of hotel and bathing facilities. Reached in 
through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars from St. 
Louis, via Iron Mountain Route rT. H. C. Town- 
send, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo. 












“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


AIYYYMOnN0ED LLDANPDLPDOY 


She Never 
Laughs. 





And no wonder! She’s all 
out of order inside; She’s 
cot Impaired Digestion, 


e 

4 : 
Disordered Liver and 

S 

D> 
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Sick Headache, 


BEECHAM'S 


P} LLS act like magic on all 
the vital functions, 

and restore harmony to the entire 
system, 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 36 













GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


q Breakfast Cocoa 






from which the excess of oil 

ee has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 

~ ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


[SCHE 


so" PIANOS J<0 


Grand, Upright, and Square 
Moderate Prices 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 


5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 








Lodge, 
Church, 
Parlor 
' AND 
)pera Chairs 


C. S. 
Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass 

Catalogues sent 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


oO le 
Best quality Copper and Tin 
for urche! chools, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 














The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT UO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS. Boston, Mass. 











HOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Devkin do Cor 0.°S 


Purest Bread Fine Clothing 


OVERNMENT Chemist MEN 
Mott: “The Royal Bak- YOUTHS 


ing Powder is undoubt- BOYS 


edly the purest and most reliable Combines Excellence and Economy Wy. 


ceorss powder offered to the STOCK ENTIRELY NEW, PRICES MODERATE 


¥ 
- 


44 East rath Street, Union Square 
New York City 


Heard at a Lunch Party o9 05 4 
beautiful cifee pity and wher eat et  aemaeae om (2 LOOGOOOe Re 
in Germany. and wat the anly ane in is “The Latest Novelty 
country till Lewis & Cou.ger imported a few. in English Perfumes. 
2. & Co's 
HIGHLAND HEATHER. 


The “ Berlin” Coffee Pot 
makes the best coffee, and 
Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


makes it on the dining table. 
The aroma of the coffee per- 
vades the room, and the ac- 
Zeno & Company, 
$7.25; 8 cups, $8.00; 10 1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 
cups, $9.00. 
Importers, London, E. C. 


tion is clearly seen. Every 
ENT b of 
Giy LEW'S 8 CONGER, whee el Munro & Baldwin, 
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sizes: 4 cups, $6.50; 6 cups, 
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woman who has seen one 
wants one. Made in four 
all kinds of House Furnishing Goods, Z S New-York. xe 
Cooking Utensils, Cuery, Crockery, } ° ° ° 0 ° ° ° ° ° ° 0 ° 
Se ek od BORG OO ROO RG ORG ORG ROC 
Forty second Street, New York, +4 ? - P “s . - . © ° es " ” 
t.Venis Hote 


Broadway & Eleventh Street 
and ROSES in New York 


OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH 


~ as Table Linen}EUROPEAN PLAN § 


Trade Mark 
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Chrysanthemums 
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Among the many special Table Linen designs 
which we have brought out from time to time 
none have met with more favor than the above 


. Denis has been enlarged by a new 
mentioned, which we are now showing. The : 
design is, in each case, wholly of Chrysanthe- and handsome addition which 


mums and cf Roses; both have table border 
with single flowers sparsely scattered over cen- more than doubles its former 
ter, thus showing a good deal of plain. They 5 
are on fine and substantial quality of double capacity. 
satin damask. Cloths can be had in all sizes ‘ 
@; asides: to: match dn All the latest improvements 


from 2 to 6 yards long ; 
34x56, 36x34, and %x% sizes. 
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During ts past year the Sr. 
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have been placed in the new 


James McCutcheon & Co. building, with a large and very 


«“ The Linen Store ”’ attractive new Dining-room con- 
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64. & 66 West 23d Street, New York necting with the old well-known 
NG Established 38 years Catalogue mailed on request ce Taylor’s Restaurant.” 
Wituram Taytor. 








